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CHAPTER VII. 


‘ I cannot get this skirt to hang as Lady Edith’s did,’ said 
Sarah Fox-Wilton discontentedly. 

‘ Spend twenty guineas on it, my dear, as Lady Edith did on 
hers, and it ’ll be all right,’ said a mocking voice. 

Sarah frowned. She went on pinning and adjusting a serge 
skirt in the making, which hung on the dummy before her. 
‘Oh, we all know what you would like to spend on your dress, 
Hester!’ she said angrily, but indistinctly, as her mouth was 
full of pins. 

‘Because really nice frocks are not to be had any other 
way,’ said Hester coolly. ‘ You pay for them—and you get them. 
But as for supposing you can copy Lady Edith’s frocks for 
nothing, why of course you can’t, and you don’t!’ 

‘If I had ever so much money,’ said Sarah severely, ‘I 
shouldn’t think it right to spend what Lady Edith does on her 
dress.’ 

‘Oh wouldn’t you!’ Hester laughed, and yawned. ‘Just 
give me the chance—that’s all!’ Then she turned her 
head—‘ Lulu!—you mustn’t eat any more toffy!’—and she 
flung out a mischievous hand and captured a box that was lying - 
on the table, before a girl, who was sitting near it with a book, 
could abstract from it another square of toffy. 
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‘Give it me!’ said Lulu, springing up, and making for her 
assailant. Hester laughingly resisted, and they wrestled for 
the box a little, till Hester suddenly let it go. 

‘Take it then—and good luck to you! I wouldn’t spoil my 
teeth and my complexion as you do—not for tons of sweets. 
Hullo!’ the speaker sprang up—‘the rain is over, and it’s 
quite a decent evening. I shall go out for a run and take 
Roddy.’ 

‘Then I shall have to come too,’ said Sarah, getting up from 
her knees, and pulling down her sleeves. ‘I don’t want to at 
all, but Mamma says you are not to go out alone.’ 

Hester flushed. ‘Do you think I can’t escape you all—if I 
want to? Ofcourse I can. What geese you are! None of you 
will ever prevent me from doing what I want to do. It really 
would save such a lot of time and trouble if you would get that 
into your heads.’ 

‘Where do you mean to go?’ said Sarah stolidly, without 
taking any notice of her remark. ‘ Because if you ’ll go to the 
village, I can get some binding I want.’ 

‘TI have no intention whatever of going out for your conveni- 
ence, thank you!’ said Hester, laughing angrily. ‘I am going 
into the garden, and you can come or not as you please.’ She 
opened the French window as she spoke and stepped out. 

‘Has Mamma heard from that Paris woman yet?’ asked 
Lulu, looking after Hester, who was now standing on the lawn 
playing with a terrier-puppy she had lately brought home, as a 
gift from a neighbouring farmer,—much to Lady Fox-Wilton’s 
annoyance. Hester had an absurd way of making friends with 
the most unsuitable people, and they generally gave her things. 

‘The Rector expected to hear to-day.’ 

“I don’t believe she'll go,’ said Lulu, beginning again on 
the toffy. She was a heavily made girl of twenty, with sleepy 
eyes and a dull complexion. She took little exercise, was in- 
ordinately fond of sweet things, helped her mother a little in 
the housekeeping, and was intimately acquainted with all the 
gossip of the village. So was Sarah; but her tongue was 
sharper than Lulu’s, and her brain quicker. She was there- 
fore the unpopular sister; while for Lulu her acquaintances felt 
rather a contemptuous indulgence. Sarah had had various love 
affairs, which had come to nothing, and was regarded as ‘ dis- 
appointed’ in the village. Lulu was not interested in young 
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men, and had never yet been observed to take any trouble 
to capture one. So long as she was allowed sufficient sixpenny 
novels to read, and enough sweet things to eat, she was good- 
humoured enough, and could do kind things on occasion for her 
friends. Sarah was rarely known to do kind things, but as her 
women friends were much more afraid of her than of Lulu, she 
was in general treated with much more consideration. 

Still it could not be said that Lady Fox-Wilton was to be 
regarded as blessed in either of her two elder daughters. And 
her sons were quite frankly a trouble to her. The eldest, 
Sarah’s junior by a year and a half, had just left Oxford sud- 
denly and ignominiously, without a degree, and was for the 
most part loafing at home. The youngest, a boy of fifteen, was 
supposed to be delicate, and had been removed from school 
by his mother on that account. He too was at home, and a 
tutor, who lodged in the village, was understood to be preparing 
him for the Civil Service. He was a pettish and spiteful lad, 
and between him and Hester existed perpetual feud. 

But indeed Hester was at war with each member of the 
family in turn; sometimes with all of them together. And it had 
been so from her earliest childhood. They all felt instinctively 
that she despised them, and the slow lethargic temperament which 
was in most of them an inheritance from a father cast in one 
of the typical moulds of British Philistinism. There was some 
insurmountable difference between her and them. In the first 
place her beauty set her apart from the rest; and beside her, 
Sarah’s sharp profile and round apple-red cheeks, or Lulu’s 
clumsiness, made, as both girls were secretly aware, an even 
worse impression than they need have made. And in the 
next, there were in her strains of romantic egotistic ability to 
which nothing in them corresponded. She could play, she 
could draw—brilliantly, spontaneously,—up to a certain point, 
when neither Sarah nor Lulu could stumble through a ‘ piece,’ 
or produce anything capable of giving the smallest satisfaction 
to their drawing-master. She could chatter, on occasion, so that 
a room full of people instinctively listened. And she had read 
voraciously, especially poetry, where they were content with 
picture-papers, and the mildest of novels. Hester brought 
nothing to perfection; but there could be no question that in 
every aspect of life she was constantly making, in comparison 
with her family, a dashing or dazzling effect all the more 
28—2 
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striking because of the unattractive milier out of which it 
sprang. 

The presence of Lady Fox-Wilton, in particular, was needed 
to show these contrasts at their sharpest. 

As Hester still raced about the lawn, with the dog, that lady 
came round the corner of the house, with a shawl over her 
head, and beckoned to the girl at play. Hester carelessly 
looked round. 

‘What do you want, Mamma? ’ 

‘There is a letter from Paris by the second post. Come 
here. I want to speak to you.’ 

Hester ran across the lawn in wide curves, playing with the 
dog, and arrived laughing and breathless beside the new-comer. 
Edith Fox-Wilton was a small withered woman, in a widow’s 
cap, who more than looked her age, which was not far from 
fifty. She had been pretty in youth, and her blue eyes were still 
appealing, especially when she smiled. But she did not smile 
often, and she had the expression of one perpetually protesting 
against all the agencies—this-worldly or other-worldly—which 
had the control of her existence. Her weak fretfulness de- 
pressed all the vitalities near her; only Hester resisted. 

‘Well?’ said Hester, a note of something which might be 
either mockery or defiance in her clear young voice. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t romp with the puppy in that way, 
Hester. He is always doing some damage to the flowers. I 
want to speak to you, because the Rector and I have now heard 
of a very suitable place in Paris, and we should like to send you 
there as soon as there is a vacancy. Unfortunately they won’t 
have one for a few weeks. You had better read the letter. The 
Rector thinks the recommendations excellent.’ 

Hester looked at the speaker. 

‘Do you know, Mamma,’—she said slowly—‘ that I happen 
to be eighteen this week?’ ; 

‘Why do you ask such silly questions. Of course I know!’ 

‘Well, you see, it’s rather important. Am I, or am I not 
obliged to do what you and Mr. Meynell want me to do? I 
believe I’m not obliged. Anyway I don’t quite see how you’re 
going to make me do it, if I don’t want to.’ 

“You can behave like a naughty, troublesome girl, without 
any proper feeling, of course!—if you choose,’ said Lady Fox- 
Wilton warmly. ‘But I trust you will do nothing of the kind. 
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We are your guardians till you are twenty-one; and you ought 
to be guided by us.’ 

‘ Well, of course I can’t be engaged to Stephen, if you say | 
mayn’t—because there’s Stephen to back you up. But if Queen 
Victoria could be a queen at eighteen, I don’t see why J shouldn’t 
be fit at eighteen to manage my own wretched affairs! Anyway 
—I—am—not—going to Paris—unless I want to go. So I 
don’t advise you to promise that lady just yet. If she keeps her 
room empty, you might have to pay for it!’ 

‘Hester, you are really the plague of my life!’ cried Lady 
Fox-Wilton helplessly. ‘I try to keep you—the Rector tries 
to keep you—out of mischief that any girl ought to be ashamed 
of—and——’ 

‘What mischief?’ demanded Hester peremptorily. ‘Don’t 
run into generalities, Mamma.’ 

‘You know very well what mischief I mean! ’ 

‘I know that you think I shall be running away some day 
with Sir Philip Meryon!’ said the girl, laughing, but with a 
fierce gleam in her eyes. ‘I have no intention at present of 
doing anything of the kind. But if anything could make me do 
it, it would be the foolish way in which you and the others be- 
have. I don’t believe the Rector ever told you to set Sarah and 
Lulu on to dog me wherever I go!’ 

‘You won’t promise me not to meet him—and what can we 
do? You know what the Rector feels. He told me you were 
not to be allowed to meet that man. You know that he spent 
an hour yesterday, arguing and pleading with you, when he had 
been up most of the night, preparing papers for this Com- 
mission. What’s the matter with you, Hester! Are you quite 
in your right senses?’ 

The girl had clasped her hands behind her back, and stood 
with one foot forward—‘on tiptoe for a flight,’ her young 
figure and radiant look expressing the hot will which possessed 
her. At the mention of Meynell’s name, she clearly hesitated, 
a frown crossed her eyes, her lip twitched. Then she said with 
vehemence— 

‘Who asked him to spend all that time? NotI. Let him 
leave me alone. He does not care twopence about me, and it’s 
mere humbug and hypocrisy all his pretending to care.’ 

‘And your Aunt Alice!—who’s always worshipped you? 
Why, she’s just miserable about you!’ 
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‘She says exactly what you and Uncle Richard tell her to 
say—she always has! Well, I don’t know about Paris, Mamma 
—I’ll think about it. If you and Sarah will just let me be, I’ll 
take Roddy for a stroll, and then, after tea, I’ll tell you what 
I’ll de.’ And turning, she beckoned to a fine collie lazily 
sunning himself on the drawing-room steps, and he sprang up, 
gambolling about her. 

‘Promise you won’t meet that man!’ said Lady Fox-Wilton, 
in agitation. 

‘I believe he went up to Scotland to-day,’ said Hester, laugh- 
ing. ‘I haven’t the smallest intention of meeting him. Come, 
Roddy!’ 

The eyes of the two met,—in those of the older woman im- 
patience, a kind of cold exasperation; in Hester’s defiance. It 
was a strange look to pass between a mother and daughter. 


Hester wandered away down a wood-walk into some fields 
that lay between the Fox-Wilton property and the borders of 
the Chase. It was a brilliant September afternoon, and the new 
grass in the shorn hayfields was vividly green. The hills of the 
Chase in front were dyed purple by the heather, while far to 
the left the colliery wheels and chimney could be seen, and she 
heard the rattle and hum of its machinery. She pressed on and 
on through the fields. It was evident that her brush with Lady 
Fox-Wilton had left her by no means impassive. From time 
to time her breast heaved, her eyes winked furiously to keep 
back the tears, from which she could only save herself by a 
wild burst of racing with Roddy. She passed on into a planta- 
tion of dark and closely woven trees, the path through them 
almost lost in the magnificence of the bracken. Beyond this, 
a short climb of broken slopes, and she was out on the bare 
heath with the moorland wind blowing about her. 

She sat down on a bank beneath a birch tree, twisted and 
tortured out of shape by the north-westerly gales that swept 
the heath in winter. All round her a pink and purple wilder- 
ness, with oases of vivid green and swaying grass. Nothing 
in sight but a keeper’s hut, and some grouse butts far away; 
an ugly red building on the horizon, in the very middle of the 
heath, the Markborough isolation hospital; and round the edge 
of the vast undulating plateau in all directions the faint smoke 
of the colliery chimneys. But the colour of the heath was the 
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marvel. The world seemed stained in crimson, and in every 
shade and combination of it. Close at hand the reds and pinks 
were diapered with green and gold as the bilberries and the 
grasses ran in and out of the heather; but on every side the 
crimson spread and billowed to the horizon, covering the hol- 
lows and hills of the Chase, absorbing all lesser tones into itself. 
After the rain of the morning, the contours of the heath, the 
distances of the plain, were unnaturally clear; and as the sun- 
shine, the high air, the freshly moving wind, played upon 
Hester, her irritation passed away in a sensuous delight. 

‘Why should I let them worry me? I won’t! I am here! 
I am alive!—I am only eighteen—I am going to manage my 
life for myself—and get out of this coil. Now let me think!’ 

She slid downwards among the heather, her face propped on 
her hands. Close beneath her eyes was an exquisite tuft of 
pink bell-heather intergrown with bunchberries. And while a 
whole vague series of thoughts and memories passed through 
her mind she was still vividly conscious of the pink bells, the 
small bright leaves. Sensation in her was exceptionally keen, 
whether for pleasure or pain. She knew it and had often coolly 
asked herself whether it meant that she would wear out—life 
and brain—quicker than other people—burn faster to the socket. 
So much the better if it did. 

What was it she really wanted?—what did she mean to do? 
Proudly, she refused to admit any other will in the matter. 
The thought of Meynell, indeed, touched some very sore and 
bitter chords in her mind, but it did not melt her. She knew 
very well that she had nothing to blame her guardian for; that 
year after year from her childhood up she had repelled and re- 
sisted him, that her whole relation to him had been one of stub- 
bornness and caprice. Well, there were reasons for it; she was 
not going to repent or change. 

Of late his conduct with regard to Stephen’s proposal had 
stirred in her a kind of rage. It was not that she imagined 
herself in love with Stephen; but she had chosen to be engaged 
to him; and that anyone should affect to control her in such a 
matter, should definitely and decidedly cross her will, was in- 
tolerable to her wild pride. If Stephen had rebelled with her, 
she might have fallen fiercely in love with him—for a month. 
But he had submitted—though it was tolerably plain what it 
had cost him; and all her careless liking for him, the fruit of 
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years of very poorly requited devotion on his part, seemed to 
have disappeared in a night. 

Why shouldn’t she be engaged at seventeen—within two 
months of eighteen, in fact? Heaps of girls were. It was mere 
tyranny and nonsense. She recalled her interview with Mey- 
nell, in which the Rector had roused in her a new and deeper 
antagonism that any she had yet felt towards his efforts to con- 
trol her. It was as though he did not altogether believe in his 
own arguments; as though there were something behind which 
she could not get at. But if there were something behind, she 
had a right to know it. She had a right to know the meaning 
of her father’s extraordinary letter to Meynell—the letter 
attached to his will, in which she had been singled out by 
name as needing the special tutelage of the Rector. So far as 
the Rector’s guardianship of the other children was concerned, 
it was almost a nominal thing. Another guardian had been 
named in the will, Lady Fox-Wilton’s elder brother, and practi- 
cally everything that concerned the other children was settled 
by him, in concert with the mother. The Rector never inter- 
fered, was never indeed consulted, except on purely formal 
matters of business. But for her—for her only—Uncle Richard 
—as she always called her guardian—was to be the master— 
the tyrant!—close at hand. For so Sir Ralph had laid it down 
in his testamentary letter—‘I commend Hester to your special 
care. And in any difficulties that may arise in connexion with 
her, I beg for our old friendship’s sake that you will give my 
wife the help and counsel that she will certainly need. She 
knows it is my wish she should rely entirely upon you.’ 


Why had he written such a letter? Since Sir Ralph’s death 
two years before, the story of it had got about; and the injus- 
tice, as she held, of her position under it had sunk deep into the 
girl’s passionate sense, and made her infinitely more difficult 
to manage than she had been before. Of course everybody said 
it was because of her temper; because of the constant friction 
between her and her father; people believed the hateful things 
he used sometimes to say about her. 

Nor was it only the guardianship—there was the money too! 
Provision made for all of them by name—and nothing for her! 
She had made Sarah shew her a copy of the will—she knew! 
Nothing indeed for any of them—the girls at least—till Lady 
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Fox-Wilton’s death, or till they married; but nothing for her, 
under any circumstances. 

‘Well, why should there be?’ Sarah had said. ‘ You know 
you’ll have Aunt Alice’s money. She won’t leave a penny to 
us.’ 

All very well! The money didn’t matter! But to be singled 
out and held up to scorn by your own father! 

A flood of bitterness surged in the girl’s heart. And then 
they expected her to be a meek and obedient drudge to her 
mother and her elder sisters; to open her mouth and take what 
they chose to send her. She might not be engaged to Stephen 
—for two years at any rate; and yet if she amused herself with 
anyone else she was to be packed off to Paris, to some house of 
detention or other, under lock and key. 

Her cheeks flamed. When had she first come across Philip 
Meryon? Only the day before that evening when Uncle Richard 
had found her fishing with him. She knew very well that he 
was badly spoken of ; trust Upcote for gossip and scandal! Well, 
so was she !—they were outcasts together. Anyway he was more 
amusing to walk and talk with than her sisters, or the dreadful 
young men they sometimes gathered about them. Why 
shouldn’t she walk and talk with him! As if she couldn’t pro- 
tect herself! As if she didn’t know a great deal more of the 
world than her stupid sisters did, who never read a book or 
thought of anything beyond the tittle-tattle of their few local 
friends! 

But Philip Meryon had read a few books, and liked those 
that she liked. He could read French too, as she could. And 
he had lent her some French books, which she had read eagerly 
—at night or in the woods—wherever she could be alone and 
unobserved. There was one among them—‘ Julie de Trécceur,’ 
by Octave Feuillet, that still seemed running, like a great 
emotion, through her veins. The tragic leap of Julie, as she sets 
her horse to the cliff and thunders to her death, was always in 
Hester’s mind. It was so that she herself would like to die; 
spurning submission and patience, and all the humdrum 
virtues. 

She raised herself, and the dog beside her sprang up and 
barked. The sun was just dropping below a bank of fiery cloud ; 
and a dazzling and garish light lay on the red undulations of 
the heath. As she looked round her she perceived the figure 
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of a man about a hundred yards off emerging from a gully; a 
sportsman with his gun over his shoulder. He had apparently 
just parted from the group with whom he had been shooting, 
who were disappearing in another direction. 

Philip Meryon! Now she remembered! He and two other 
men had taken the shooting on this side of the Chase. Honestly 
she had forgotten it; honestly her impression was that he had 
gone to Scotland. But of course none of her family would ever 
believe it. They would insist she had simply come out to meet 
him. 

What was she to do? She was in a white serge dress, and 
with Roddy beside her, on that bare heath, she was an object 
easily recognised. Indeed as she hesitated, she heard a call in 
the distance, and saw that Meryon was waving to her, and 
quickening his pace. Instantly, with a leaping pulse she turned 
and fled, Roddy beside her, barking his loudest. She ran along 
the rough track of the heath, as though some vague wild terror 
had been breathed into her by the loca) Pan. She ran fleet and 
light as air,—famous as a runner from her childhood. But the 
man behind her had once been a fine athlete; and he gained 
upon her fast. Soon she could hear his laugh behind her, his 
entreaties to her to stop. She had reached the edge of the 
heath, where the wood began, and the path ran winding down 
it, with banks of thick fern on either hand. 

If it had not been for the dog, she could have slipped under 
the close-set trees, whence the light had already departed, and 
lain close among the fern. But with Roddy—no chance! She 
suddenly turned towards her pursuer, and with her hand on the 
dog’s neck awaited him. 

* Caught—caught !—by Jove! ’—cried Philip Meryon, plung- 
ing to her through the fern. ‘Now what do you deserve—for 
running away?’ 

‘A gentleman would not have tried to catch me!’ she said 
haughtily, as she faced him with dilating nostrils. 

‘Take care !—don’t be rude to me—I shall take my 
revenge !’ 

As he spoke, Meryon was fairly dazzled, intoxicated by the 
beauty of the vision before him; this angry wood-nymph, half- 
vanishing like another Daphne into the deep fern amid which 
she stood. But at the same time he was puzzled—and checked 
—by her expression. There was no mere provocation in it, no 
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defiance that covers a yielding mind; but rather, an energy of 
will, a concentrated force, that held at bay a man whose will 
was the mere register of his impulses. 

‘You forget,’ said Hester coolly, ‘that I have Roddy with 
me.’ And as she spoke the dog crouching at her side poked up 
his slender nose through the fern and growled. He did not 
like Sir Philip. 

Meryon looked down upon her smiling—his hands on his 
sides. ‘Do you mean to say that when you ran, you did not 
mean me to follow?’ 

‘On the contrary, if I ran, it was evidently because I wished 
to get away.’ 

‘Then you were very ungrateful and unkind; for I have at 
this moment in my pocket a book you asked me to get for you. 
That’s what I get for trying to please you.’ 

‘I don’t remember that I asked you to get anything for me.’ 

‘Well, you said you would like to see it, which—for me— 
was just the same. So when I went to London yesterday I 
managed to borrow it, and there it is.’ He pointed trium- 
phantly to a yellow paper-bound volume sticking out of his coat 
pocket. ‘Of course you know George Sand is a sort of old 
Johnnie now; nobody reads her. But that’s your affair. Will 
you have it?’ He offered it. 

The excitement, the wild flush in the girl’s face had subsided. 
She looked at the book, and at the man holding it out. 

‘What is it?’ She stooped to read the title—‘Mauprat.’ 
‘ What’s it about?’ 

‘Some nonsense about a cad tamed by a sentimental young 
woman.’ He shrugged his shoulders. ‘I tried to read it, and 
couldn’t. But they say it’s one of her best. If you want it, 
there if is.’ 

She took it reluctantly, and moved on along the downward 
path, he following, and the dog beside them. 

‘Have you read the other book?’ he asked her. 

*** Julie de Trécoour’’? Yes.’ 

‘What did you think of it?’ 

“It was magnificent!’ she said shortly, with a quickened 
breath. ‘I shall get some more by that man.’ 

‘Well, you’d better be careful!’ He laughed. ‘I’ve got 
some others; but I didn’t want to recommend them to you. 
Lady Fox-Wilton wouldn’t exactly approve.’ 
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‘I don’t tell Mamma what I read.’ The girl’s young voice 
sounded sharply beside him in the warm autumnal dusk. ‘ But 
if you lent me anything you oughtn’t to lend me, I would never 
speak to you again! ’ 

Meryon gave a low whistle. 

‘My goodness!—I shall have to mind my p’s and q’s. I 
don’t know that I ought to have lent you ‘‘ Julie de Tréccur”’ 
if it comes to that.’ 

‘Why not?’ Hester turned her great astonished eyes upon 
him. ‘One might as well not read Byron as not read that.’ 

‘Hm—I don’t suppose you read all Byron!’ 

He threw her an audacious look. 

‘As much as I want to,’ she said, indifferently. ‘Why 
aren’t you in Scotland?’ 

‘ Because I had to go to London instead. Beastly nuisance! 
But there was some business I couldn’t get out of.’ 

‘ Debts?’ she said, raising her eyebrows. 

The self-possession of this child of eighteen was really 
amazing. Not a trace in her manner of timidity or tremor. 
In spite of her flight from him, he could not flatter himself that 
he had made any impression on her nerves. Whereas her 
beauty and her provocative way were beginning to tell deeply on 
his own. 

‘Well, I daresay!’ His laugh was as frank as her question. 
‘I’m generally in straits.’ 

‘Why don’t you do some work, and earn money?’ she asked 
him, frowning. 

‘ Frankly—because I dislike work.’ 

‘Then why did you write a play?’ 

‘ Because it amused me. But if it had been acted and made 
money, and I had had to write another, that would have been 
work ; and I should probably have loathed it.’ 

‘That I don’t believe,’ she said, shaking her head. ‘One 
can always do what succeeds. It’s like pouring petrol into the 
motor.’ 

‘So you think I’m only idle because I’m a failure?’ he asked 
her, his tone betraying a certain irritation. 

‘I wonder why you are idle—and why you are a failure?’ 
she said, turning upon him a pair of considering eyes. 

‘Take care, Mademoiselle,’ he said, gasping a little. ‘I 
don’t know why you allow yourself these franchises!’ 
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‘Because I am interested in you—rather. Why won’t the 
neighbourhood call on you?—why do you have disreputable 
people to stay with you? It is all so foolish!’ she said, with 
childish and yet passionate emphasis; ‘ you needn’t do it!’ 

Meryon had turned rather white. 

‘When you grow a little older,’ he said severely, ‘ you will 
know better than to believe all the gossip you hear. I choose 
the friends that suit me—and the life too. My friends are 
mostly artists and actors—they are quite content to be excluded 
from Upcote society—so am I. I don’t gather you are alto- 
gether in love with it yourself.’ 

He looked at her mockingly. 

“If it were only Sarah—or Mamma—’ she said doubt- 
fully. 

‘You mean I suppose that Meynell—your precious guardian— 
my very amiable cousin—allows himself to make all kinds of 
impertinent statements about me. Well, you’ll understand some 
day that there’s no such bad judge of men as a clergyman. When 
he’s not ignorant he’s prejudiced—and when he’s not prejudiced 
he’s ignorant.’ 

A sudden remorse swelled in Hester’s mind. 

‘ He’s not prejudiced !—he’s not ignorant! How strange that 
you and he should be cousins! ’ 

‘ Well, we do happen to be cousins. And I’ve no doubt that 
you would like me to resemble him. Unfortunately I can’t 
accommodate you. If I am to take a relation for a model, I 
prefer a very different sort of person—-the man from whom I 
inherited Sandford. But Richard, I am sure, never approved 
of him either.’ 

‘Who was he?—I never heard of him.’ And, with the 
words, Hester carelessly turned her head to look at a squirrel 
that had run across the glade and was now peeping at the pair 
from the first fork of an oak tree. 

‘My uncle? Well, he was an awfully fine fellow—what- 
ever Meynell may say. If the Abbey wasn’t taboo, I could show 
you a portrait of him there—by a Frenchman—that’s a superb 
thing. He was the best fencer in England—and one of the best 
shots. He had a beautiful voice—he could write—he could do 
anything he pleased. Of course he got into scrapes—such men 
do—and if Richard ever talked to you about him, I’ll be bound 
he’d crab him. All the same, if one must be like one’s relations— 
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which is, of course, quite unnecessary—I should prefer to take 
after Neville than after Richard.’ 

‘What was his name?’ 

‘Neville—Sir Neville Flood.’ Hester looked puzzled. 
‘Well!—if you want the whole genealogical tree—here it is! 
There was a Sir Ralph Flood, my grandfather, a regular bad 
lot—I can tell you the family history doesn’t give me much of 
a chance !—he came from Lincolnshire originally, having made 
the county there too hot to hold him, and bought the Abbey, 
which he meant to restore and never did. He worried 
his wife into her grave, and she left him three children: 
Neville, who succeeded his father; and two daughters :—Mey- 
nell’s mother, who was a good deal older than Neville and mar- 
ried Colonel Meynell, as he was then; and my mother, who was 
much the youngest, and died three years ago. She was his 
favourite, and my uncle made me his heir—heir of a rotten old 
house and a few sticks of furniture! Not much to thank him 
for. I was only thirteen when he was drowned : 

‘ Drowned?’ 

Meryon explained that Sir Neville Flood had lost his life in 
a storm on an Irish lough; a queer business, which no one had 
ever quite got to the bottom of. Many people had talked of 
suicide. There was no doubt he was in very low spirits just 
before it happened. He was unhappily married, mainly 
through his own fault. His wife could certainly have 
divorced him if she had chosen. But very soon after she 
separated from Flood, she became a Catholic, and nothing 
would induce her to divorce him. And against her there was 
never a breath. It was said of course that he was in love with 
some one else, and broken-hearted that his wife refused to lend 
herself to a divorce. But nobody knew anything. 





‘And by Jove, I wonder why I’m telling you all these 
shady tales. You oughtn’t to know anything about such 
things,’ Meryon broke off suddenly. 

Hester’s beautiful mouth made a scornful movement. 

‘I’m not a baby—and I intend to know what’s true. I 
should like to see that picture.’ 

‘ What—of Sir Neville?’ 

Meryon eyed her curiously, as they strolled on through the 
arched green of the woodland. Every now and then there were 
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openings, through which poured a fiery sun, illuminating 
Hester’s face and form. 

‘Do you know ’—he said at last—‘ there is a most strange 
likeness between you and that picture?’ 

‘Me!’ Hester opened her eyes in half-indifferent astonish- 
ment. ‘People say such absurd things. Heaps of people think 
I am like Uncle Richard—not complimentary, is it? I hope Sir 
Neville was better-looking. And anyway I am no relation of 
either of them.’ 

‘Neville and Richard were often mistaken for one another 
—though Neville was a deal handsomer than old Richard. 
However, nobody can account for likenesses. If you come to 
think of it, we are all descended from a small number of 
people. But it has often struck me He looked af her 
again attentively. ‘The setting of the ear—and the upper 
lip,—and the shape of the brow.—I shall bring you a photo- 
graph of the picture.’ 

‘What does it matter!’ said Hester impatiently. ‘ Besides, 
I am going away directly—to Paris.’ 

‘To Paris!—why and wherefore? ’ 

‘To improve my French—and ’—she turned and looked at 
him in the face, laughing—‘ to make sure I don’t go walks with 
you!’ 

He was silent a moment, twisting his lip— 

‘When do you go?’ 

‘In a week or two—when there’s room for me.’ 

_ He drew a long breath. 

‘A little respite then—time for a few more talks. Read 
‘““Mauprat,’’ and tell me how you like it! And listen—you 
think I’m such an idle dog! But—I’ve never told you yet—I’ve 
nearly finished another play. I can’t show you the whole of it— 
it’s not a play for jeunes filles. But I could read you a few 
scenes—that might interest you. You shall criticise them! The 
managers are all after it. It’s going to be a huge success! 
Can we meet—can I read you some?’ 

Her face had kindled, answering to the vivacity—the 
peremptoriness—in his. Her vanity was flattered at last; and 
he saw it. 

“Send me a line!’ he said under his breath. ‘That little 
schoolroom maid—is she safe?’ 

* Quite!’ said Hester, also under her breath, and smiling. 
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‘You beautiful creature!—’ he spoke with low intensity— 
‘You lovely, wild thing! ’ 

‘Take care!’ Hester sprang away from him as he put out 
an incautious hand. ‘Come, Roddy !—Good-night! ’ 

In a flash, the gloom of the wood closed upon her, and she 
was gone. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SEPTEMBER was near its end; and the Commission of Enquiry 
into the alleged heresies and irregularities of the Rector of 
Upcote was holding its final meeting at Markborough. 

The meetings of the Commission were held in the Library 
of the Cathedral, once a collegiate church of the Cluniac Order. 
All trace of the great monastery formerly connected with it had 
disappeared ; except for the Library and a vaulted room below 
it which now made a passage-way from the Deanery to the 
north transept. 

The Library offered a worthy setting for high themes. The 
walls were, of course, wreathed in the pale golds and dignified 
browns of old books. A light gallery ran round three sides of 
the room, while a large Perpendicular window at the farther end 
contained the armorial bearings of various benefactors of the 
see. Beneath the window was a bookcase containing several 
chained books—a Vulgate, a Saint Augustine, the Summa of 
St. Thomas; precious possessions, and famous in the annals of 
early printing. And wherever there was a space of wall left 
free, pictures or engravings of former bishops and dignitaries 
connected with the Cathedral enforced the message and mean- 
ing of the room. 

A seemly, even beautiful place—pleasantly scented with old 
leather, and filled on this September afternoon with the sun- 
shine which, on the Chase, was at the same moment kindling 
the heather into a blood-red magnificence. Here the light 
slipped in gently ; subdued to the quiet note and standard of the 
old library. 

The Dean was in the Chair. He was a man of seventy who 
had only just become an old man; submitting with difficulty, 
even with resentment, to the weight of his years. He wore a 
green shade over his eyes, beneath which his long sharp nose 
and pointed chin—in the practical absence of the eyes—showed 
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with peculiar emphasis. He was of heavy build, and suffered 
from chronic hoarseness. In his youth he had been a Broad 
Churchman, and a Liberal; and had then passed, through stages 
mysterious to his oldest friends, into an actively dogmatic and 
ecclesiastical phase. It was rumoured that he had had strange 
spiritual experience ; a ‘ vision’ was whispered ; but all that was 
really known was that from an ‘ advanced’ man, in the Liberal 
sense, he had become the champion of high orthodoxy in the 
Chapter, and an advocate of Disestablishment as the only means 
of restoring ‘ Catholic liberty’ to the Church. 

The Dean’s enemies, of whom he had not a few, brought 
various charges against him. It was said that he was a world- 
ling with an undue leaning to notabilities. And indeed in every 
gathering, social or ecclesiastical, the track of the Dean’s con- 
versation sufficiently indicated the relative importance of the 
persons present. Others declared that during his long tenure 
of a country living, he had left the duties of it mainly to a 
curate, and had found it more interesting to live in London, 
conferring with Cabinet Ministers on educational reform; while 
the women-folk of the Chapter pitied his wife, whose subdued 
or tremulous aspect certainly suggested that the Dean’s critical 
and sarcastic temper sharpened itself at home for conflicts 
abroad. 

On the Dean’s right hand sat Canon Dornal, a man barely 
forty, who owed his canonry to the herculean work he had done 
for fourteen years in a South London parish, work that he would 
never have relinquished for the comparative ease of the Mark- 
borough precincts, but for a sudden failure in health, which 
had pulled him up in mid-career, and obliged him to think of 
his wife and children. He had insisted however on combining 
with his canonry a small living in the town, where he could still 
slave as he pleased; and his sermons in the Cathedral were 
generally held to be, next to the personality of the Bishop, all 
that was noblest in Markborough Christianity. His fine head, 
still instinct with the energy of youth, was covered with strong 
black hair; dark brows shadowed Cornish blue eyes, in general, 
simple, tranquil, almost naif, until there rushed into them the 
passionate or tender feeling that was in truth the heart of the 
man. The mouth and chin were rather prominent, and when 
at rest, severe. He was a man in whom conscience was a gad- 
fly, remorseless and tormenting. He was himself overstrained 
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and his influence sometimes produced in others a tension on 
which they looked back with resentment. But he was a saint; 
open, pure, and loving as a child; yet often tempest-driven with 
new ideas, since he possessed at once the imagination that frees 
a man from tradition, and the piety which clings to it. 

Beside him sat a University Professor, the young holder of 
an important chair, who had the face, the smile, the curly hair 
of a boy of twenty; or appeared to have them, till you came to 
notice the subtleties of the mouth and the crow’s-feet which had 
gathered round the eyes. And the paradox of his aspect 
only repeated the paradox within. His ‘Gospel Problems,’ 
recently published, would have earned him excommunication 
under any Pope; yet no one was a more rigid advocate of tests 
and creeds, or could be more eloquent in defence of damnatory 
clauses. The clergy who admired and applauded him did not 
read his books. It was rumoured indeed that there were many 
things in them which were unsound; but the rumour only gave 
additional zest to the speeches in which at Church Congresses 
and elsewhere he flattered clerical prejudice, and encouraged 
clerical ignorance. To him there was no more ‘amusing’ 
study—using ‘ amusing’ in the French sense as meaning some- 
thing that keeps a man intellectually happy and awake—than 
the study of the Gospels. They presented an endless series of 
riddles, and riddles were what he liked. But the scientific 
treatment of these riddles had, according to him, nothing to do 
with the discipline of the Church; and to the discipline of the 
Church this young man, with the old eyes and mouth, was 
rigorously attached. .He was a bachelor and a man of means; 
facts which taken together with his literary reputation and his 
agreeable aspect made him welcome among women; of which ne 
was well aware. 

The Archdeacon, Dr. Froswick, and the Rural Dean, Mr. 
Brathay, who completed the Commission of Enquiry, were both 
men of middle age; the Archdeacon fresh-coloured, and fussy, 
a trivial kindly person of no great account; the Rural Dean, 
broad-shouldered and square-faced, a silent, trustworthy man, 
much beloved in a small circle. 

A pile of books, MSS., and letters lay to the Chairman’s 
right hand. On the blotting-pad before him was the voluminous 
written report of the Commission, which only awaited the signa- 
tures of the Commissioners, and—as to one paragraph in it— 
a final interview with Meynell himself, which had been fixed 
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for noon. Business was now practically over till he arrived, 
and conversation had become general. 

“You have seen the leader in the ‘‘ Oracle ’’ this morning?’ 
asked the Archdeacon, nervously biting his quill. ‘ Perfectly 
monstrous, I think! I shall withdraw my subscription.’ 

‘With the ‘‘ Oracle,’’ said the Professor, ‘ it will be a mere 
question of success or failure. At present they are inclined to 
back the rebellion.’ 

‘And not much wonder!’ put in the Dean’s hoarse voice. 
‘The news this morning is uncommonly bad. Four more men 
joined the League here—a whole series of League meetings in 
Yorkshire!—half the important newspapers gone over or 
neutral,—and a perfectly scandalous speech from the Bishop 
of Dunchester! ’ 

‘I thought we should hear of Dunchester before long!’ said 
the Professor, with a sarcastic lip. ‘ Anything that annoys his 
brethren has his constant support. But if the Church allows a 
Socinian to be put over her, she must take the consequences! ’ 

What can the Church do?’ said the Dean, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘If we had accepted Disestablishment years ago, 
Dunchester would never have been a bishop. And now we may 
have missed our chance.’ 

‘Of what?’—Canon Dornal looked up—‘of Disestablish- 
ment? ’ 

The Dean nodded. 

‘The whole force of this Liberal movement ’—he said 
slowly—‘ will be thrown against Disestablishment. There 
comes the dividing line between it and the past. I say again, 
we have missed our chance. If the High Churchmen had 
known their own minds—if they had joined hands boldly with 
the Liberation Society, and struck off the State fetters—we 
should at least have been left in quiet possession of what 
remained to us. We should have not been exposed to this 
treachery from within. Or, at any rate, we should have made 
short work of it.’ 

‘That means, that you take for granted we should have kept 
our endowments and our churches?’ said Canon Dornal. 

The Dean flushed. 

‘We have been called a nation of shopkeepers ’—he said 
vehemently—‘ but nobody has ever called us a nation of thieves.’ 

The Canon was silent. Then his eye caught the bulky MS. 
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report lying before the Dean, and he made a restless movement 
as though the sight of it displeased him. 

‘The demonstrations the papers report this morning are not 
all on one side,’ said the Rural Dean slowly, but cheerfully, 
as though from a rather unsatisfactory reverie this fact had 
emerged. 

‘No—there seems to have been something like a riot at 
Darwen’s church,’ observed the Archdeacon. ‘ What can they 
expect? You don’t outrage people’s dearest feelings for 
nothing. The scandal and misery of it! Of course we shall 
put it down—but the Church won’t recover for a generation. 
And all that this handful of agitators may advertise themselves 
and their opinions! ’ 

Canon Dornal frowned and fidgeted. 

‘We must remember,’ he said, ‘ that—unfortunately—they 
have the greater part of European theology behind them.’ 

‘European theology!’ cried the Archdeacon. ‘I suppose 
you mean German theology?’ 

‘The same thing,’ said the Canon, smiling a little sadly. 

‘And what on earth does German theology matter to us?’ 
retorted the Archdeacon. ‘ Haven’t we got theologians of our 
own? What have the Germans ever done but discover one 
mare’s nest after another? They’ve no sooner launched some 
cocksure theory or other than they have to give it up. I don’t 
read German,’ said the Archdeacon, hastily, ‘ but that’s what I 
understand from the Church papers.’ 

Silence a moment. The Professor looked at the ceiling, a 
smile twitching the corners of his mouth. The green shade con- 
cealed the Dean’s expression. He also—though in his own way a 
man of considerable learning—knew no German; but it did not 
seem necessary to say so. Canon Dornal looked uncomfortable. 

‘Do you see who it was that protected Darwen from the 
roughs outside his church?’ he said presently. 

Brathay looked up. 

“A party of Wesleyans?—class-leaders? Yes, I saw. Oh! 
Darwen has always been on excellent terms with the Dis- 
senters !’ 

‘Meynell too,’ said the Professor. ‘That of course is their 
game. Meynell has always gone for the inclusion of the Dis- 
senters.’ 

‘Well, it was Arnold’s game!’ said the Canon, his look 
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kindling. ‘Don’t let’s forget that. Meynell’s dream is not 
unlike his—to include everybody that would be included.’ 

‘Except the Unitarians,’ said the Professor with emphasis 
—‘the deniers of the Incarnation. Arnold drew the line there. 
So must we.’ 

He spoke with a crisp and smiling decision—as of one in 
authority. All kinds of assumptions lay behind his manner. 
Dornal looked at him with a rather troubled and hostile eye. 
This whole matter of the coming trial was to him deeply pain- 
ful. He would have given anything to avoid it; but he did not 
see how it could be avoided. The extraordinary spread of the 
movement indeed had made it impossible. 

At this moment, one of the vergers of the Cathedral entered 
the room to say that Mr. Meynell was waiting below. The 
Dean directed that he should be shown up, and the whole Com- 
mission dropped their conversational air and sat expectant. 

Meynell came in, rather hastily, brushing his hair back 
from his forehead. He shook hands with the Dean and the 
Archdeacon, and bowed to the other members of the Commis- 
sion. As he sat down, the Archdeacon, who was very sensitive 
to such things, and was himself a model of spick-and-span-ness, 
noticed that the Rector’s coat was frayed, and one of the but- 
tons loose. Ann indeed was not a very competent valet of her 
master; and nothing but a certain asthetic element in Meynell 
preserved him from a degree of personal untidiness which might 
perhaps have been excused in a man alternating, hour by hour, 
between his study-table and the humblest practical tasks among 
his people. 

The other members of the Commission observed him atten- 
tively. Perhaps all in their different ways and degrees were 
conscious of change in him; the change wrought insensibly in 
a man by some high pressure of emotion and responsibility,— 
the change that makes a man a leader of his fellows, conse- 
crates and sets him apart. Canon Dornal watched him with a 
secret sympathy and pity. The Archdeacon said to himself 
with repugnance that Meynell now had the look of a fanatic. 

The Dean took a volume from the pile beside him, and 
opened it at a marked page. 

‘Before concluding our report to the Bishop, Mr. Meynell, 
we wished to have your explanation of an important passage in 
one of your recent sermons; and you have been kind enough 
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to meet us with a view to giving us that explanation. Will you 
be so good as to look at the passage? ’ 

He handed the book to Meynell, who read it in silence. 
The few marked sentences concerned the Resurrection. 

‘These Resurrection-stories have for our own days mainly 
a symbolic, perhaps one might call it—a sacramental import- 
ance. They are the “‘ outward and visible’’ sign of an inward 
mystery. As a simple matter of fact the continuous life of the 
spirit of Christ in mankind began with the death of Jesus of 
Nazareth. The Resurrection-beliefs, so far as we can see, were 
the natural means by which that Life was secured.’ 

‘Are we right in supposing, Mr. Meynell,’ said the Dean, 
slowly, ‘that in those sentences you meant to convey that the 
Resurrection-narratives of the New Testament are not to be 
taken as historical fact, but merely as mythical—or legendary?’ 

‘That passage means, I think, what it says, Mr. Dean.’ 

‘It is not, strictly speaking, logically incompatible with 
acceptance of the statement in the Creed,’ said the Professor, 
bending forward with a suave suggestiveness. 

Meynell threw him a slightly perplexed look, and did not 
reply immediately. The Dean sharply interposed, 

“Do you in fact accept the statements of the Creed? In 
that case we might report to the Bishop that you felt you had 
been misinterpreted,—and would withdraw the sermon com- 
plained of, in order to allay the scandal it has produced.’ 

Meynell looked up. 

‘No,’ he said quietly—‘ no, I shall not withdraw the sermon. 
Besides ’—the faintest gleam of a smile seemed to flit 
through the speaker’s tired eyes—‘ that is only one of so many 
passages.’ 

There was a moment’s silence. Then Canon Dornal said— 

‘Many things,—many different views—as we all know, are 
permitted, must be permitted, nowadays. But the Resurrec- 
tion—is vital! ’ 

‘The physical fact?’ said Meynell gently. His look met 
that of Dornal; some natural sympathy seemed to establish 
itself at once between them. 

‘The historical fact. If you could see your way to with- 
draw some of the statements in these volumes on this particular 
subject—much relief would be given to many—many wounded 
consciences.’ 
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The voice was almost pleading. The Dean moved abruptly 
in his chair. Dornal’s tone was undignified and absurd. 
Every page of these books teemed with heresy! 

But Meynell was for the moment only aware of his ques- 
tioner. He leaned across the table as though addressing him 
alone. 

‘To us too—the Resurrection is vital,—the transposition of 
it, I mean—from the natural, or physical—to the spiritual 
order.’ 

Dornal did not of course attempt to argue. But as Meynell 
met the sensitive melancholy of his look, the Rector remem- 
bered that during the preceding year Dornal had lost a little son, 
a delicate gifted child, to whom he had been peculiarly attached. 
And Meynell’s quick imagination realised in a moment the 
haunted mind of the other—the dear ghost that lived there 
and the hopes that grouped themselves about it. 


A long wrestle followed between Meynell and the Professor. 
But Meynell could not be induced to soften or recant anything. 
He would often say indeed with an eager frown, when confronted 
with some statement of his own—‘ That was badly put!—It 
should be so-and-so.” And then would follow some vivid cor- 
rection or expansion, which sometimes left the matter worse 
than before. The hopes of the Archdeacon, for one set of 
reasons, and of Dornal for another, that some bridge of retreat 
might be provided by the interview died away. The Dean had 
never hoped anything, and Mr. Brathay sat open-mouthed and 
aghast, while Meynell’s voice and personality drove home ideas 
and audacities which on the printed page were but dim to him. 
Why had the Anglican world been told for the last fifteen years 
that the whole critical onslaught—especially the German on- 
slaught—was a beaten and discredited thing? It seemed to 
him terribly alive! 


The Library door opened again, and Meynell disappeared, 
—ceremoniously escorted to the threshold by the Professor. 
When that gentleman was seated again, the Dean addressed 
the meeting. 

‘A most unsatisfactory interview! There is nothing for it 
I fear but to send in our report unaltered to the Bishop. I must 
therefore ask you to append your signatures.’ 
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All signed, and the meeting broke up. 

‘Do you know at all when the case is likely to come on?’ 
said Dornal to the Dean. 

‘In about a month. The Letters of Request are ready. 
Then will come the appeal to the Privy Council. That may take 
some time.’ 

‘You see the wild talk in some of the papers this morning,’ 
said the Professor, interposing, ‘ about a Modernist resolution in 
Convocation, and a simultaneous appeal to Parliament to ‘‘ bring 
the Articles of the Church of England into accordance with 
modern knowledge.’’ If there is any truth in it, there may be 
an Armageddon before us.’ 

Dornal looked at him with distaste. The speaker’s light 
tone, the note of relish in it, as of cne delighting in the mere 
drama of life, revolted him. 

On coming out of the Cathedral Library, Dornal walked 
across to the Cathedral and entered. He found his way to a 
little chapel of St. Oswald on the north side where he was often 
wont to sit or kneel for ten minutes’ quiet in a busy day. As he 
passed the north transept, he saw a figure sitting motionless in 
the shadow, and realised that it was Meynell. 

The silence of the great Cathedral closed round him. He 
was presently conscious of nothing but his own personality— 
and Meynell’s. They two seemed to be alone together in a world 
outside the living world. Dornal could not define it, save that it 
was a world of reconciled enmities and contradictions. The sense 
of it alternated with a disagreeable recollection of the table in the 
Library, and the men sitting round it, especially the cherubic face 
of the Professor; the thought also of the long, signed document 
which reported the ‘ heresy ’ of Meynell. 

He had been quite right to sign it. His soul went out in 
a passionate adhesion to the beliefs on which his own life was 
built. Yet still the strange reconciling sense flowed in and 
round him, like the washing of a pure stream. He was 
certain that the Eternal Word had been made flesh in Jesus 
of Nazareth, had died and risen, and been exalted; that the 
Church was now the mysterious channel of the Lord’s risen life. 
He must, in mere obedience and loyalty, do battle for that cer- 
tainty—guard it as the most precious thing in life for those that 
should come after. Nevertheless he was conscious that there 
was in him none of the righteous anger, none of the moral con- 
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demnation that his father or grandfather might have felt in the 
same case. As far as feeling went, nothing divided him from 
Meynell. They two across the Commission table—as accuser 
and accused—had recognised, each in the other, the man of 
faith. The same forces played on both; mysteriously linking 
them; as the same sea links the headland which throws back 
its waves, with the harbour which receives them. 


Meynell too was conscious of Dornal as somewhere near him 
in the still, beautiful place, but only vaguely. He was storm- 
beaten by the labour and excitement of the preceding weeks, and 
these moments of rest in the Cathedral were sometimes all that 
enabled him to go through his day. He endeavoured often at 
such times to keep his mind merely vacant and passive, avoiding 
especially the active religious thoughts which were more than 
brain and heart could continuously bear. ‘One cannot always 
think of it—one must not!’ he would say to himself impa- 
tiently. And then he would offer himself eagerly to the mere 
sensuous impressions of the Cathedral—its beauty, its cool pris- 
matic spaces, its silences. 

He did so to-day, though always conscious beyond the 
beauty, and the healing quiet, of the mysterious presence on 
which he ‘ propped his soul.’ . . . 

Conscious, too, of a dear human presence, closely inter- 
woven now with his sense of things ineffable. 

Latterly, he had not been without some scanty opportunities 
of meeting Mary Elsmere. In Miss Puttenham’s drawing- 
room, whither the common anxiety about Hester had drawn him 
on many occasions, he had chanced once or twice on Miss Put- 
tenham’s new friend. In the village Mrs. Flaxman was begin- 
ning to give him generous help; the parish nurse was started. 
And sometimes when she came to consult, her niece was with 
her, and Meynell, while talking to the aunt, either of his people 
or of the progress of the heresy campaign, was always keenly 
aware of the girlish figure beside her—of the quick, shy smile — 
the voice and its tones. 

She was with him in spirit—that he knew—passionately 
knew. But the barriers between them were surely insur- 
mountable. Her sympathy with him was like some warm 
stifled thing—some chafing bird ‘ beating up against the wind.’ 
As for him, he no longer tried to put love from him, in the 
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name of his high enterprise. In the silence of the Cathedral 
his longing came back upon him, transformed; and his heart 
opened to it. It seemed to him hopeless, but it enriched his 
life. For it was fused with all that held him to his task; all that 
was divinest and sincerest in himself. 

One of the great bells of the Cathedral struck the quarter. 
His trance of communion and of rest broke up. He rose 
abruptly and left the Cathedral for the crowded streets outside, 
thinking hard as he walked of quite other things. 


The death of Mrs. Sabin in her son’s cottage had been to 
Meynell like a stone flung into some deep shadowed pool— 
the ripples from it had been spreading through the secret 
places of memory ever since. 

He had heard of the death on the morning after. John 
Broad, an inarticulate, secretive fellow, had come to the 
Rectory in quest of the Rector within a few hours of its occur- 
rence. His mother had returned home, he said, unexpectedly, 
after many years of wanderings in the States; he had not had 
very much conversation with her, as she had seemed ill and 
tired and ‘ terrible queer’ when she arrived. He and his boys 
had given up their room to her for the night, and she had 
been very late in coming downstairs the following morning. 
He had had to go to his work, and when he came back in the 
evening he found her in great pain and light-headed. She 
gradually lost consciousness through the night, and died in the 
early hours. He did not know that she had seen anybody 
but himself and his boys since her arrival. 

But she had seen some one else. As the Rector walked 
along the street, he had in his pocket a cutting from the ‘ West 
Cumbrian,’ containing the report of the inquest. From which 
it appeared that Mr. Henry Barron from the White House, 
going to the cottage to complain of the conduct of the children 
in the plantation, had found her there, had talked to her 
for some time. ‘I thought her excited—and overtired—no 
doubt by the journey,’ he had said to the coroner. ‘I tried 
to persuade her to let me send in a woman to look after her, 
but she refused.’ ; 

Barron had talked to her for some time?—-to that woman? 
In his evidence at the inquest—where Meynell had been present 
—there was no sign as to what the conversation had turned 
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upon. Nor had there been any need to enquire. The medical 
evidence was quite clear as to the cause of death—definite brain 
disease, fatally aggravated by the journey. 

Immediately after his interview with John Broad, the Rector 
had communicated the news of Mrs. Sabin’s unexpected arrival 
and sudden death to another person in the village. He still 
thought with infinite concern of the effect it had produced. 
Since his hurried note telling her of Barron’s evidence before 
the coroner, and of his own impressions of it, he had not seen 
her. But he must see her. A patient and tender pity, as of 
one on whom the burden of a struggling and suffering soul has 
long been thrown, dictated all his thoughts of her. He had 
himself perceived nothing which need alarm her in Barron’s 
appearance at the inquest. Barron’s manner to himself had 
been singularly abrupt and cold when they happened to run 
across each other, outside the room in which the inquest was 
held; but all that was sufficiently explained by the position of 
the heresy suit. 

Still anxiously pondering, Meynell passed the last houses 
in the Cathedral Close. The last of all belonged to Canon 
France, and Meynell had no sooner left it behind him thun 
a full and portly figure emerged from its front door. 

Barron—for it was he—stood a moment looking after the 
retreating Rector. A hunter’s eagerness gave sharpening, a 
grim sharpening, to the heavy face; yet there was perplexity 
mixed with the eagerness. His conversation with France had 
not been very helpful. The Canon’s worldly wisdom and 
shrewd contempt for enthusiasts had found their natural food in 
the story which Barron had brought him. His comments had 
been witty and pungent enough. But when it had come to the 
practical use of the story, France had been of little assistance. 
His advice inclined too much to the Melbourne formula—‘ Can’t 
you let it alone?’ ‘He had pointed out the risks, difficulties, 
and uncertainties of the matter with quite unnecessary iteration. 
Of course there were risks and difficulties ; but was a man of the 
type of Richard Meynell to be allowed to play the hypocrite, 
as the rapidly emerging leader of a religious movement,—a 
movement directed against the unity and apostolicity of the 
English Church—when there were those looking on, who were 
aware of the grave suspicions resting on his private life and past 
history? 
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Meanwhile for Catharine Elsmere and her daughter these 
autumn days had passed in a profound external quiet. 

Mrs. Flaxman, at the big house, took all the social brunt 
upon herself. She set no limit to her own calls, and to her 
readiness to be called upon. The Flaxman dinner and tennis 
parties were soon an institution in the neighbourhood; and the 
distinguished persons who gathered at Maudeley for the Flaxman 
week-ends shed a reflected lustre on Upcote itself. But Rose 
Flaxman stoutly protected her widowed sister. Mrs. Elsmere 
was delicate and in need of rest; she was not to be expected 
to take part in any ‘social junketings,’ and callers were quite 
plainly warned off. 

For all of which Catharine Elsmere was grateful to a 
younger sister, grotesquely unlike herself in temperament and 
character, yet brought steadily closer to her by the mere passage 
of life. Rose was an artist and an optimist—an exquisite 
musician and a happy woman; though she too had known a 
tragic moment in her first youth. Catharine, her elder by 
some years, still maint«ined—beneath a stately refinement— 
the strong north-country characteristics of the Westmoreland 
family to which the sisters belonged. Her father had been an 
Evangelical scholar and headmaster; the one slip of learning 
in a rude and primitive race. She had been trained by him; 
and in spite of her seven years of married life beside a nature 
so plastic and sensitive as Elsmere’s, and the profundity of 
her love for her husband, it was the early influences on her life 
which had in the end proved the more enduring. 

For years past she had spent herself in missionary work for 
the Church, in London; and though for Robert’s sake she had 
maintained for long a slender connexion that no one misunder- 
stood with the New Brotherhood, the slow effect of his 
withdrawal from her life made itself inevitably felt. She 
stiffened and narrowed intellectually; while for all sinners and 
sufferers, within the lines of sympathy she gradually traced out 
for herself, she would have willingly given her body to be 
burned ; so strong was the Franciscan thirst in her for the self- 
effacement and self-sacrifice that belong to the Christian ideal. 
carried to intensity. 

So long as Mary was a child, her claim upon her mother 
had to some extent balanced the claims of what many might 
have thought a devastating and depersonalising charity. 
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Catharine was a tender though an austere mother; she became 
and deserved to become the idol of her daughter. But as Mary 
grew up she was drawn inevitably into her mother’s activities ; 
and Catharine, in the blindness of her ascetic faith, might have 
injured the whole spring of the girl’s youth by the tremendous 
strain thus put upon it by affection on the one hand, and pity 
on the other. 

Mercifully, perhaps, for them both, Catharine’s nerve and 
strength suddenly gave way; and with them that abnormal 
exaltation and clearness of spiritual vision which had carried 
her through middle life. She entered upon a barren and 
darkened path; the Christian joy deserted her; and there were 
many hours and days when little more than the Christian terrors 
remained. It was to this that Mary had referred in her first 
talk with Meynell. Her mother’s state fell short of religious 
melancholy ; but it came within sight of it. Catharine dreaded 
to be found herself a castaway; and the memory of Robert’s 
betrayal of the faith—magnified by her mental state, like trees 
in mist—had now become an ever-haunting misery which 
tortured her unspeakably. Her mind was possessed by the 
parables of judgment—the dividing of the sheep from the goats ; 
the shutting of the door of salvation on those who had refused 
the heavenly offers ; and by all those sayings of the Early Church 
that make ‘faith’ the only transport to eternal safety. 

Her saner mind struggled in vain against what was partly 
a physical penalty for defied physical law. And Mary also, 
her devoted companion, whose life depended hour by hour on 
the aspects and changes of her mother, must needs be drawn 
within the shadow of Catharine’s dumb and phantom-ridden 
pain. The pain itself was dumb, because it concerned the 
deepest feelings of a sternly reserved woman. But 
mingled with the pain were other matters — resent- 
ments, antagonisms — the expression of which often 
half-consciously relieved it. She rose in rebellion against 
those sceptical and deadly forces of the modern world 
which had swept her beloved from the narrow way. She fled 
them for herself; she feared them for Mary, in whom she had 
very early divined the working of Robert’s aptitudes and powers. 

And now—by ill-fortune—a tired and suffering woman had 
no sooner found refuge and rest in the solitude of Forkéd Pond 
than, thanks partly to the Flaxmans’ new friendship for Upcote’s 
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revolutionary parson, and partly to all the public signs, not 
to be escaped, of the commotion brewing in the diocese, and in 
England generally, the same agitations, the same troubles which 
had destroyed her happiness and peace of mind in the past, came 
clattering about her again. 

Everyone talked of them ; everyone took a passionate concern 
in them; the newspapers were full of them. The personality 
of Meynell, or that of the Bishop; the characters and motives 
of his opponents; the chances of the struggle,—and the points 
on which it turned :—even in the little solitary house between 
the waters Catharine could not escape them. The Bishop, too, 
was an old friend ; before his promotion, he had been the incum- 
bent of a London parish in which Catharine had worked. She 
was no sooner settled at Forkéd Pond than he came to see her; 
and what more natural than that he should speak of the anxieties 
weighing upon him to one so able to feel for them? 

Then—the first involuntary signs of Mary’s interest in, 
Mary’s sympathy with the offender! In Catharine’s mind, a 
thousand latent terrors sprang at once to life. For a time—some 
weeks—she had succeeded in checking all developments. But 
gradually the situation changed. Points of contact began to 
multiply between Mary and the disturber of Christ’s peace in 
Upcote. Mary’s growing friendship for Alice Puttenham; her 
chance meetings with Meynell there, or in the village, or in 
the Flaxmans’ drawing-room, were all distasteful and unwelcome 
to Catharine Elsmere. At least her Robert had sacrificed himself 
—had done the honest and honourable thing. But this man— 
wounding the Church from within!—using the opportunities of 
the Church for the destruction of the Church !—who could make 
excuses for such a combatant? 

And the more keenly she became aware of the widening gulf 
between her thoughts and Mary’s—of Mary’s half-conscious 
trafficking with the enemy—the greater was her alarm. 

For the first time in all her strenuous, self-devoted life, she 
would sometimes make much of her physical weakness in these 
summer days, so as to keep Mary with her, to prevent her from 
becoming more closely acquainted with Meynell and Meynell’s 
ideas. And in fact this new anxiety interfered with her 
recovery ; she had only to let herself be ill, and ill most genuinely 
she was. 

Mary understood it all, and submitted. Her mother’s fears 
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were indeed amply justified. Mary’s secret mind was becoming 
absorbed, from a distance, in Meynell’s campaign ; and processes 
of thought that, so long as she and her mother were so to speak 
alone in the world together, were still immature and potential, 
grew apace. The woods and glades of Maudeley, the village 
street, the field paths, began to be for her places of magic, whence 
at any moment might spring flowers of joy known to her alone. 
To see him pass at a distance, to come across him in a miner’s 
cottage, or in Miss Puttenham’s drawing-room—these rare occa- 
sions were to her the events of the summer weeks. Nor did 
she ever dream of anything beyond them. 

Meanwhile, Rose Flaxman was the only person who ever 
ventured to feel and shew the irritation of the natural woman 
towards her sister’s idiosyncrasies. 

‘Do for Heaven’s sake stop her reading these books!’ she 
said impatiently one evening to Mary, when she had taken leave 
of Catharine, and her niece was strolling back with her towards 
Maudeley. 

‘What books? ’ 

‘Why, lives of bishops and deans and that kind of thing! 
I never come but I find a pile of them beside her. It should be 
made absolutely illegal to write the life of a clergyman! My 
dear, your mother would be well in a week, if we could only 
stop it and put her on a course of Gaboriau! ’ 

Mary smiled rather sadly. 

‘They seem to be the only things that interest her now.’ 

‘What, the deans? I know. It’s intolerable. She went 
to speak to the postman just now while I was with her, and I 
looked at the book she had been reading, with her mark in 
it. I should like to have thrown it into the pond! Some tire- 
some canon or other writing to a friend about Eternal Punish- 
ment. What does he know about it, I should like to ask! And 
there was your mother as white as her ruffles, with dark lines 
under her eyes. I tell you clerical intimidation should be made 
a punishable offence. It’s just as bad as any other! ’ 

Mary let her run on. She moved silently along the grassy 
path, her pretty head bent, her hands clasped behind her. And 
presently her aunt resumed: ‘ And the strange thing is, my 
dear, saving your presence—that your beloved mother is quite 
lax in some directions, while she is so strict in others. I never 
can make her pay the smallest attention to the things I tell her 
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about that wild minx Hester. ‘‘ Poor child—poor dear child !’’ 
is all she says. She has positively taken a fancy to her. It 
reminds me of what an old priest said to me once in Rome— 
‘“*Sins, Madame! The only sins that matter are those of the 
intellect.’’ There!—send me off—before I say any more 
inconvenances.’ 

Mary waved farewell to her vivacious aunt and walked slowly 
back to the cottage. She was conscious of inner smart and pain ; 
conscious also for the first time of a critical mind towards the 
mother whose will had been the law of her life. It was not that 
she claimed anything for herself; but she claimed justice for a 
man mis-read. 

‘If they could only know each other!’ she found herself 
saying at last—aloud—with an impetuous energy; and then, 
with a swift return upon herself—‘ Mother, darling !—Mother, 
who has no one in the world—but me!’ 


(Zo be continued.) 




















TELLING THE BEES.' 


TuERE is perhaps no better known popular custom than that of 
telling the bees of the death of their owner. But the meaning 
and historical significance of this custom have never been worked 
out from one definite group of associated examples. I venture 
to think they are discoverable if we compare the several variants, 
analyse them in order to find out the most archaic elements, and 
classify them according to the completeness or fulness of the 
survival of which they are the traditional record. 

I shall attempt this treble process of comparison, analysis, and 
classification in the case of the examples I am able to discover 
in the recorded folklore of Britain; and though it may well be 
that I have not taken note of every example so recorded, I can, 
I think, safely conclude that no example unknown to me will 
upset my argument or my conclusions. 

Now when we come to examine the details of the custom of 
telling the bees, we find that this simple ceremony is not the only 
significant feature. Some examples are much more elaborate in 
detail, containing formulas which at once suggest some lost 
significance and a ceremonial which connects the whole rite with 
a more extended association than could have been derived from 
simple bee-keeping. Comparison of these details will perhaps 
lead us to a reasonable conclusion as to the place of each example 
among the variants; analysis will lead us to discovery which of 
them may be placed first in order of importance, and to arrange 
the others according to their order of completeness or otherwise ; 
classification will enable us to trace the line of decay which has 
worked from a full ritual ceremony to a simple custom, super- 
stitious in character, of telling the bees of the death of their 
owner. 

Proceeding to examine the several examples on these lines, 
we have first to discover those which contain the fullest amount 
of detail. These should prove to be the most archaic in form. 
They have preserved more, and what they have preserved is 


1 At the request of the Editor, the author has omitted all references to 
authorities, but will be glad to supply the information in any case where a 
reader desires it. 
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either in the original form or in a substituted form. It cannot 
be, I think, that such examples have gathered up extraneous 
elements and made them part of the bee-cult. The whole process 
of survival in culture is one of decay, and what we have to 
search for are examples containing the fullest amount of detail, 
proceeding from these to those examples containing less 
amount of detail, until at the last we arrive at the examples 
containing the veriest fragments of the original. The last 
are the time-worn items which have stood the stress and 
pressure both of science and religion with less success than all 
other examples. 

The most perfect example occurs in Cornwall. All the prin- 
cipal events happening to the families to whom the bees belong 
were formerly whispered to them that they might not think 
themselves neglected and leave the place in anger. On the 
death of a relative the bees are acquainted of the event by 
moving the hive or putting it in mourning by attaching a piece 
of black cloth or crape to it. Honey should always be taken 
from the hive on St. Bartholomew’s Day, that saint being the 
patron saint of bees; but earlier in last century the spirit Brownie 
was evoked when the bees swarm, and it was thought 
that crying ‘ Brownie, Brownie!’ would prevent them returning 
into their former hive. The sale of bees is a very unlucky pro- 
ceeding, and they are generally transferred to another owner 
with the tacit understanding that a bushel of corn is to be given 
in return. 

In this case the evidence does not all relate to one definite local 
example, and shows both the former existence and the present 
existence of the customs. But I am justified in piecing all these 
fragments together and treating them as one example, because 
they come from quite a special linguistic and ethnic area, and 
may therefore be properly considered as fragmentary only by 
reason of the faulty method of record. 

Now considering all these details as strictly associated with 
each other, as all having been derived from a common original 
form, we will endeavour to ascertain what elements stand pro- 
minently forward as characteristics of the bee-cult in Cornwall. 
We have : 

(a) Connexion with the family in all principal events 
affecting it. 

(b) Family events whispered to the bees. 
(c) Death of a member of the family specially communicated. 
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q 
ob (d) Death communication by moving the hive or putting it 
od into mourning. 
7“ (e) Association with a Christian saint. 
io (f) Association with a non-Christian spirit. 
1, (g) Prohibition of sale. 
- (h) Permission of barter or exchange. j 
- Without attempting to do more than translate the varied terms 
at of the locally recorded customs into a terminology, which may be 
id used for the comparison of similar details in other customs, these q 
Ml elements of the Cornish bee-cult suggest that there is something 
of importance to be inquired into. We will go forward with our 
al inquiry. 
8 The neighbouring Devonshire customs come next, and the fact 
Ik of near neighbourhood is not unimportant. Bees ought always 
od to be informed of a death in a family, or they would resent the 
y neglect by deserting the hive. The hives are turned round at 
, the moment the corpse is being carried out of the house; while 
- another authority adds the further detail that some one must 
- whisper, ‘ The master is dead.’ Still further, it is noted that 
” some wine and honey are usually put for the bees before the 
at hives on the day of the funeral. Bees sing in their hives on 
8 Christmas Eve, and they are never removed, except on Good 
“ Friday. The form of barter is preserved in Henderson's 
os note, that the ordinary equivalent is half a sack of wheat. 
in Another authority adds that if a swarm of bees settling in any 
place is disturbed or put into a hive ‘there would have been a 
al death in the family within the next twelve months.’ This 
nt example, therefore, gives us three out of the six elements con- 
3€ tained in the Cornish example—namely : 
3e (d) Mourning for a member of the family and moving the 
id hive. 
Ny (e) Association with Christian worship. 
(kh) Barter used for acquisition or disposal. 
th And it adds four new elements—namely : 
al (i) Specific telling of the owner’s death. 
O- (j) Death in the family resulting from undue disturbance 
il. of the hive. 
(k) Specific ceremonial at owner’s death. 
ts (l) The offering of wine and honey at death. 
The next most perfect example takes us to the North of 
England. The record is somewhat more broken, principally 
‘. 30-2 
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because collectors have been careless as to preserving the topo- 
graphy of their finds; but I think the fragments may be pieced 
together without much damage to scientific requirements. We 
get new and more decided forms of the principal elements in the 
Northumberland example. At Christmas-time bees are said to 
hum a Christmas hymn, and on the death of the master or, 
indeed, of any member of his family, the bees will desert their 
hives unless some one takes the house-key, raps it three times on 
the board that supports the hives, informs the bees what has 
taken place, and fastens a bit of black crape to the hive. Another 
account adds that a piece of the funeral cake was placed at the 
mouth of the hive, which the inmates dragged within with a 
mournful noise; while if we may follow Henderson’s North of 
England customs as applicable to Northumberland—and con- 
sidering Henderson’s work, I think this may be allowed—another 
of the principal elements also occurs. Stolen bees never thrive. 
and they must not be bought; they should be exchanged for 
another swarm in the following year, or bartered for something 
in kind. And a further element is contained in the beliefs that 
a strange swarm settling in one’s garden brings good fortune; 
that if bees make their nest in the roof of a house none of the 
girls born in it will marry; that if a swarm alight on a dead tree 
there will be death in the owner’s house within a year. ‘The 
elements preserved in the Northumberland example are, there- 
fore : 

(c) Death of a member of the family communicated. 

(e) Association with Christian belief. 

(g) Prohibition of sale. 

(h) Permission of barter. 

(i) Specific telling of the owner’s death. 

(l) The offering of food at death. 

It will be noted, too, that important additional details occut 
under (i) by the use of the house-key, the symbol of the pro 
tecting power of the family and the introduction of forma) 
mourning, and that divination of family success or misfortune 
from the nature of the swarming is an extension of the detail 
under (j). 

The final example which shows definite elements is from 
Sussex. After a death the persons in attendance go into the 
garden to awake the bees, saying it was a thing which ought 
always to be done when a person died after sunset. If bees 
are not immediately informed of the death of the head of the 
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family some terrible misfortune will ensue ; and in western Sussex 
the bad news of their master’s death is announced to them by 
some member of the family tapping with the key of the house- 
door against the side of every hive, saying at the same time that 
So-and-so is dead. In some places a piece of black crape is tied 
upon each hive. The barest fragment of association with worship 
is preserved, I think, in the custom practised in some parts of the 
county of wassailing the bees at Christmas. Divination also 
occurs. To find a swarm of bees in a hedge, or for a strange 
swarm to settle in your garden, is looked upon as a sign of extra- 
ordinary good fortune; if bees make their nest in the roof of a 
house none of the daughters born in that dwelling will marry, and 
if they settle on a dead hedge-stake it is a sign of death. 

This example, then, supplies us with— 

(c) Death of a member of the family communicated. 

(d) Mourning for a relative. 

(e) Association with Christian belief. 

(i) Telling of owner’s death. 

(j) Divination from character of swarming. 

(k) Specific ceremonial at owner’s death. 

—that is five out of the ten primary elements, together with the 
repetition of the house-key formula, and the strengthening of the 
kinship element by the fact that ‘ some member of the family ’ 
must perform the ceremony of telling. 

These twelve elements, collected from Cornwall, Devonshire, 
Northumberland, and Sussex, constitute a significant group of 
customs associated with bees. They come from examples which 
contain no strong element showing signs of decay, only of one or 
other element being absent from the recorded observances. I 
call these, therefore, the primary elements of the survival. 
Standing out conspicuously from them is the close relationship 
of bees with the family—a relationship which possesses all the 
characteristics of worship if it does not actually possess the form 
and substance; a worship in which blood kinship is still the 
dominant feature so far as the human family is concerned, and 
communal kinship between the family and the bee is still the 
dominant feature so far as the worship is concerned. The bee 
shares with the family not only the chief events of its everyday 
life, but also its religion. The terms necessary to explain this 
will be recognised as terms applicable to pre-Christian times; 
therefore to prehistoric times and to tribal communities. To the 
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significance of the facts standing by themselves is thus added the 
significance of striking and special historical conclusions. 

The question, then, remains to be asked whether the less 
perfect examples help or detract from this conclusion. They are 
examples with much less detail, and with details which reveal the 
process of decay from the more perfect form. 

I will take first the examples which give evidence of decay. 
In Shropshire the telling of the bees is described very fully. 
Where bees are kept they should be immediately informed of any 
death in the family. The orthodox way is to knock the hives 
with a key, and then in a loud voice proclaim the loss. It will be 
noted here that ‘ a ’ key does duty for the much more significant 
house-key in the Northumberland example—an example of obvious 
decay. Unless this is done, continues the record, the bees will 
either die or leave the place. The proper time for the com- 
munication is either just before the funeral leaves the house or 
else at the moment when it is starting. At Clun it is said it 
should be told in the middle of the night. Near Shrewsbury the 
formula used was, ‘ The poor maister’s dead, but yo mun work 
fur me.’ In North Shropshire it is very common instead of, as 
well as, telling the bees to heave up the hives—i.e. lift them a 
few inches from the stand and set them down again (Edgmond). 
Some also put the hives into mourning by tying crape to them. 
It is unlucky to buy a swarm. On the Welsh border, near 
Oswestry, bees must be given, borrowed, or exchanged ; the usual 
price, if any, is a measure of wheat, and if you sell bees no silver 
must be used—the hand must be crossed with gold. In this last 
provision we get a step in the decay of the older conception of 
prohibition of sale. Barter is the proper form, but sale is per- 
mitted under conditions. The Shropshire example affords one 
other of the primary elements—namely, that of divination. If 
bees settle on the topmost branches of a forest tree it foretells high 
price of grain; if they ‘knit’ on the ground it is a sign of bad 
luck; should they settle on dead wood or on the trunk of a tree 
or bush close to the ground it is a sign of death; if they settle on 
the wall of a house there will be a death in that house before 
long, and if on a person’s head his death is near at hand. In 
removing a hive care must be taken not to carry it over any 
stream, for bees will not live after crossing water; if a bumble- 
bee comes into a house it is a sign that a stranger is coming. 
These divinations are just beginning to extend beyond the range 
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of the house and its curtilage, and in this they are on the line of 
decay, but they retain sufficiently the characteristics of the 
primary elements. Here, then, we have preserved : 

(c) Death of a member of the family communicated. 

(d) Mourning. 

(g) Prohibition of sale. 

(i) Telling of owner’s death. 

(j) Divination from nature of swarming. 

(k) Specific ceremonial at owner’s death. 

That is, six of the primary elements, together with two distinct 
signs of decay from the original cult. 

In Rutlandshire ‘ any great piece of news concerning the 
family must be told the bees.’ After the death of the owner, his 
widow knocked at the several beehives and said, ‘He’s gone. He’s 
gone,’ to which the bees hummed in reply, by which it was under- 
stood that they would remain. A piece of crape must always be 
put on the hives. This example gives three elements: (a) that 
showing the connexion of the bees with all chief events of the 
family, and (i) and (k) the two elements associated with the 
telling of the death of the owner, together with a new element in 
the selection of the widow as the proper person to perform the 
ceremony. This last element in a decayed form reappears in 
Cheshire, where the owner will have ill-suecess if he neglects to 
turn the hives round when his wife dies; and with this is 
associated the objection to sell a hive. 

In these examples it will be seen that prohibition against sale 
has not only given way to barter, but barter has given way to 
sale under conditions; that the use of the house-key has given 
way to any key; that the widow is the person designated to 
perform the mourning ceremony; that crape, the symbol of 
modern dress mourning, has taken its place in the ceremonial— 
all these signs of decay indicating where we may expect to find 
the entire lopping off of these details. 

These signs of decay are, indeed, of the greatest value to our 
inquiry. They definitely mark off the examples in which they 
occur from those in which they do not occur. They show how 
the change came about, and make us expect to find examples 
comprised of only one or two details, all else having crumbled 
away. The remaining examples which I have to note as a matter 
of fact contain two of the principal elements in several com- 
binations. All the groups show therefore an overlapping at one 
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point or another, and thus reveal their common origin and their 
divergent existence as survivals. 
The examples which show only one or two elements are found 
in different degrees and different association. I will give first 
the group which contains the two elements of death-telling and of 
association with the religious worship of the owner. In Cumber- 
land the custom was, in 1855, if one of the family dies for one of 
the household to go and tap at the hives and convey the in- 
telligence in a whisper ; and on the day of the funeral, before the 
procession leaves the house, the bees are again informed that the 
body is about to be lifted. The association with the religious 
worship is more perfect than this. Bees were believed to sing 
the Old Hundredth Psalm on Christmas morning—a belief which 
a later record only finds in a weakened form, that bees are said 
to sing at midnight as soon as the day of the Nativity begins. 
In Yorkshire these two elements of the bee-cult are represented 
in several forms, some of them including most interesting details. 
At Bradfield a custom has obtained for hundreds of years of 
inviting bees to funerals. When a death occurs a person is 
appointed to call the neighbours to the funeral, who delivers the 
information in one form of words : ‘ You are invited to the funeral 
of A. B., which is to take place at such an hour on such a day, and 
there will be dinner on table at — o’clock.’ The messenger is 
instructed to address the same invitation to the bees in their 
hives, for if this complimented be omitted the bees will die. 
Another example takes us to the element of food offering. 
Tn Craven the bees are informed of the death by placing a little 
crape on the hive and a small piece of funeral cake at its 
mouth. At Cherry Burton the ceremony is definitely attached 
to the head of the family. When he dies it is necessary to clothe 
the bees in mourning on the funeral day to ensure the future 
prosperity of the hive: a scarf of black crape was formerly 
applied to each beehive and an offering of pounded funeral biscuit 
soaked in wine was placed at its entrance. At Sessay we have a 
further distinction. The wife of the eldest son of the deceased 
man carried a tray on which were piled a variety of eatable and 
drinkable matters. She went straight to the beehives and 
addressed the bees by saying, ‘ John G— is dead, and his son is 
now master. He has sent you something out of every dish and 
jug on the table, and we hope you will be content to take him as 
the new master.’ In this case the headship of the family is 
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clearly indicated. The wife of the eldest son is an important 
personage. She is the new house-mother, and her function in 
the ceremony tells of a very early variant. If, therefore, the York- 
shire evidence does not supply all the elements of the custom, 
those that it does supply are of a singularly archaic type, and 
will help us to understand the decay which has set in in those 
examples which do not give these details. The second element 
—that of association with religious worship—is preserved in a 
Yorkshire custom, the note of which was taken in 1811, of watch- 
ing by beehives on the midnight of the New and Old Christmas 
Eve to determine which is the right Christmas from the hum- 
ming noise which the bees are supposed to make on the day when 
the birth of our Saviour took place. I think the Welsh examples 
belong also to this group. In Montgomeryshire a loss of bees 
is attributed to having omitted to tell them of a death; while 
another authority, referring to North Wales, records the custom 
of knocking at the door of each beehive and informing the 
occupants that they must now work for a new master as their 
old one had gone to heaven. The connexion with religious wor- 
ship is derived from the Gwentian code of ancient Welsh laws, 
which says that the origin of bees is from Paradise, God con- 
ferred this blessing upon them, therefore Mass cannot be said 
without them. 

We now pass to another group of examples—those which 
contain the two elements of telling of the death of the owner and 
of divination. We are gradually losing touch with the more 
perfeet examples; but the strongest links with these being the 
telling of the death, there is ample to show how all these customs 
belong to one original. Of the northern counties, Lincolnshire 
is represented in this group. On the death of the master some 
one takes the house-key, raps it three times on the board that 
supports the hives, informs the bees of what has taken place, and 
fastens a bit of black crape to the hive; and another authority 
adds, some people give them a piece of the funeral cake. Of 
divination it is recorded that if a swarm of bees alight on a dead 
tree or on the dead bough of a tree there will be a death in the 
family of the owner during the year. In the Midland counties, 
Worcestershire is the most significant. In many places in this 
county, when the master of a family dies the old nurse goes to the 
hive of bees, knocks, and says, ‘ The master’s dead; but don’t 
you go, your mistress will be a good mistress to you ’ ; and a piece 
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of crape is then pinned on to the hive. Another authority adds 
that the knocking must be done by the front-door key of the 
house; while yet another authority says that the crape remained 
on the hive until it became worn away by exposure to the weather. 
This is a new feature and not without significance; while the 
reference to the new mistress is probably a decayed form of what 
has already been noted in the Yorkshire example in the last 
group. The divination element in Worcestershire is represented 
by the belief that if a swarm of bees return to their old hive a 
death will happen in the family within the year. In Northamp- 
tonshire there is a belief in the necessity of informing the bees of 
the death of their master, at the same time announcing who is to 
be considered their new master, which is done by tapping at the 
hive; and sometimes they are regaled with sugared beer. The 
divination element is that the entrance of a humble-bee into a 
cottage is deemed a certain sign of death. In Bucks it is common 
on the death of any one of the family for the nurse to go to all the 
beehives in the garden and tap gently three times, each time 
repeating these words : 
Little Brownie, little Brownie, 
Your master’s dead, 

when the dees beginning to hum show their consent to remain. 
This is the second instance of the mention of the spirit 
‘ Brownie,’ the previous example being in Cornwall, where so 
many elements were also preserved. The divination element is 
a variant of that in Northants. A humble-bee entering a house 
is deemed an omen of a visitor, and to turn it out is a most in- 
hospitable action. Coming to the southern counties, Somerset- 
shire has the two elements now being dealt with. Should a death 
occur in the family, each butt (hive) ought to be told of it, other- 
wise the bees will all die. It is considered very unlucky if in 
swarming the bees alight on a dead tree, for it portends a death 
in the family very soon. 

A third group contains the two elements of death-telling and 
of prohibition of sale. The Suffolk example illustrates this. 
When a death occurred in a family it was the practice for some 
members of the family to go to the bees and tap the hives, and 
when the bees came out to whisper to them the loss the family 
had sustained. A band of crape was then placed round each hive. 
It was an old and widespread superstition that bees were not to be 
paid for with money. In Hampshire, at Pamber, near Basing- 
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stoke, when the head of a family dies it is usual for a person to 
repair to the hives and, gently tapping them, to say : 

Bees, bees, awake ! 

Your master is dead, 

And another you must take ; 
otherwise the bees would all die or fly away. And in other parts 
of the county (Crawley), to be guilty of selling bees is a grievous 
omen, than which nothing can be more dreadful, while to barter 
them is a different thing. When a hive swarms it is customary 
to take the shovel from the grate and the key from the door and 
to produce therewith a species of music which is supposed to 
soothe and captivate the bees. 

The incident of telling the bees with a formal ceremony is 
known in Essex. The key of the main door of the house was 
taken, together with sundry strips of black material, and a kind 
of procession organised for a formal visit to the bee-stand. And 
when it was reached the bearer of the key proceeded to bind a 
black strip round each hive—this was called putting the bees inte 
mourning—and as each strip was knotted three taps with the key 
were given and each hive severally informed that the master was 
dead. 

Then, finally, we come upon examples which do not contain 
the important element of telling the death of the owner, but only 
two or more of the other elements. Thus we get acquisition by 
barter and divination. In Herefordshire bees were not sold, and 
it was a prejudice that when bees removed or went away from 
their hives the owner of them would die soon after. This latter 
belief has hardly escaped from its more archaic form of the death- 
telling element, and perhaps supplies evidence of the divination 
beliefs originally belonging to that element. In Norfolk it is 
unlucky to buy bees; they should be obtained by barter. A 
humble-bee flying in at the window betokens a stranger coming— 
if it has a red tail a man, if a white a woman. 

Now let it be noted that we are dealing with fragments only 
of a surviving cult. Where we have more careful collecting we 
get details of great value, compared with which the more careless 
note of a casual observer is hardly to be considered. There is 
first, then, the inequality arising from the mere method of col- 
lecting. To this is to be added the inequality in the life-history 
of each custom. It cannot be the same in each case. Each has 
to battle against the teachings of the new religion of Christianity, 
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against the sweeping innovations of economical development, 
against the teachings of science and philosophy in each age. In 
one place these enemies of the old cult will be more powerful than 
in another, more powerful at one time than at another ; they will 
act differently upon the popular mind at different places and 
at different times. The result must mean inequality in the life- 
history of each custom. Each custom will have become time- 
worn, but not in the same manner. In one case one element 
will have been more vigorously attacked, and will have partly or 
wholly succumbed. In another case another element will have 
received the brunt of attack and will show the results. From 
both these causes of inequality in survival we must expect to get 
differences in the form of the custom. Differences in form are 
not differences in kind, and thus a custom apparently different 
from all others is found to be but a variant of what is after all one 
original form. 

Understanding, therefore, that in the bee-cult of modern folk- 
lore we have indications of something more than mere super- 
stition—something which amounts to a rite or ceremony connected 
with the family and with the family religion—let us see whether 
it is possible to get into touch with its origin. In the records of 
tradition alone it is remarkable how much is indicated of archaic 
thought and life, and how little belongs to the modern thought 
and life of our civilisation. Neither the Church nor any system 
of thought arising from its teaching would encourage, let alone 
produce, the conception of the insect-world sharing with 
humanity the worship of Christ or the saints. We look in vain 
to this source for the origin of such a practice. By the aid of 
tradition alone we can discern something of the ancient con- 
ception of bees being of the gods, and therefore dear to man as no 
ordinary winged being could be. And s0, being of the gods, they 
were not the subject of ordinary dealings. That the bar against 
sale is absolute the evidence clearly shows. Only one example 
shows the door being opened to the new idea; all other examples 
proclaim against it. Barter is admitted ; and barter is older than 
modern civilisation. But I do not think this is the oldest form 
of acquisition reached by the traditional evidence; for the god- 
descended bee comes without sale, barter, or gift. And so we 
arrive at the most sacred tie between this messenger from the 
gods and the family with whom he has chosen to dwell. The 
various examples approach to a form in which the message from 
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the dead house-chief is the essential element. His kin-successor 
or the new house-mother is the appointed messenger, and in- 
formation as to the death is the object. All these elements are 
consistent one with another, and do not contradict in any par- 
ticular. ‘They show above all things that the bee is sacred, but 
sacred to a religion which is outside Christianity, and which has 
a ritual of its own preserved in these survivals. Dr. Atkinson is, 
I think, the only authority who has attempted to give an ex- 
planation of the bee-cult in folklore. But it is not enough to say 
with him that ‘ the departed bee-owner in his new condition of 
being would require his appropriate arrows, axe, hammer, sword, 
what not: he would require his appropriate victuals and drink; 
but much of his drink had depended on the produce of his bees; 
all the mead that washed down the boar-meat must depend still 
on the honey they produced. What wonder, then, that he should 
be idealised as wanting the busy makers, and should be likely to 
prefer his claim, and make it good, moreover, by actually coming 
again and taking possession if not formally and effectually pre- 
vented? And so the bee-skeps were visited and a formal in- 
timation conveyed to the occupants that the old owner was 
departed and that no summons to wait on and serve him for the 
future was to be heeded.’ This does not take us back to the life of 
which the bee-cult was only a part, and does not touch the key 
which will give us the required knowledge. There was something 
more than mere food-supply in man’s attitude towards the bee as 
discovered in folklore. 

This something more is discoverable in two directions : first, 
in the connexion of the bee with the gods of man; secondly, in 
the connexion of the bee with man himself. 

That bees were connected with the gods of man we have 
already discovered. It assumes a concrete shape in the Welsh 
laws, which declare that ‘ the origin of bees is from Paradise.’ 
This is the primitive cult translated by Christian jurists, and the 
advance upon this stage is to be traced by the definite appro- 
priation by the Christian Church of this conception. Thus in 
Howell’s ‘ Parley of Beasts’ (1660) the religion of the bee is 
specifically set forth as the religion of the Church, and the bee is 
praised by the Roman Church for her pious labours as the con- 
tributor of the substance of the paschal light. This is important. 
It must either be that the popular cult of the bees is derived from 
Church practice or that it was of so important and impressive a 
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character among pre-Christian beliefs that the Church could not, 
and did not, let it go. That the latter is the more probable will, 
I think, be generally admitted. 

The connexion of the bee with man himself is also indicated 
from the folklore evidence, and it has specially to do with his 
death. Man at his death was in close touch with the bee. A 
Lincolnshire belief assists us at this point—namely, that the soul 
during sleep temporarily takes up its abode in a bee. A soul at 
death, therefore, was possessed by the bee, perhaps as messenger 
by which it was transferred to the abode of souls. I will add an 
important further point—namely, that the wide chimneys of early 
cottages and homesteads were frequented by bees; a fact which 
is attested of the Lake district as being due to the soot, chiefly 
from wood and peat, being useful in some stage of their wax and 
honey manufacture. I have only to refer to the importance of 
the worship at the hearth amongst all Indo-European peoples to 
show how closely we are in touch now with the house-gods of the 
primitive tribesman. 

If the gods, then, with whom the bees were in such close 
touch were pre-Christian gods—the gods of the hearth, the gods 
of tribesmen—and if they assisted the soul of the dead tribal or 
clan chief to the abode of the gods, there should be some con- 
firmation of such a conclusion drawn from the traditional rites 
surviving in modern folklore, and this can only come from a 
thorough study of the bee-cult of an early race of people. 

Fortunately for my purpose, Mr. A. B. Cook has given us 
one of his exhaustive studies of ‘The Bee in Greek Mythology ’ ; 
and though it is a little difficult to separate what is literary from 
what is primitive in the Greek authorities, it seems to me abun- 
dantly clear that Mr. Cook is right in his main conclusions that 
to the Greeks ‘the bee was a chthonian creature intimately 
connected with, if not actually embodying, the soul ’ ; that ‘ honey 
everywhere enters into the ritual of the dead ’; that bees were 
* endowed with prophetic powers ’ ; and that the rites of the bee- 
cult were attended to by priestesses, the daughters of the head 
of the family or clan. All these points are confirmed in the main 
issue by such remarkable discoveries as the three hundred golden 
bees in the tomb of Childeric, King of the Franks, and by the 
gold bees from Crete, the Crimea, and Etruria, which were 


probably tomb decorations intended to symbolise the immortal 
soul, 
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If we compare these results drawn from the evidence of 
classical authorities and scholarship with what has been noted 
from English folklore, it will be found not only that they are 
absolutely consistent with, but that they are closely parallel to, 
the details preserved in English tradition. There is one correc- 
tion to make, however. It is not only the death-rite with which 
bees are connected. That, no doubt, has lasted the longest, but 
English folklore, in preserving the fact that all the affairs of 
the family were of interest to the bees, has preserved the truer 
condition of affairs. It is curious that the marriage-rite is not 
connected with the bee cult, though the birth-rite is. Among the 
birth-rites of the ancient Hindus is the feeding of the newborn 
male child with gold honey and butter, an almost exact parallel 
to which is to be found amongst the Germans and amongst our 
own Highlanders of Scotland. If we remember that bees sup- 
plied the sacred mead, and were therefore in direct contact with 
the gods, there is no difficulty in understanding the significance 
of such parallel customs, and it will be conceded, I think, that 
English folklore is richly stored with material fer comparison. 


LAURENCE GOMME. 














THE WORLDS WEDDING. 


‘ Ht quid cwrae nobis de generibus et speciebus? Ha uno Verbo omnia, et unum 
loguuntur omnia. Cui omnia unum sunt, quique ad unum omnia trahit et 
omnia in uno videt, potest stabilis corde esse. —THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


I. 


BetwEEN the wild thyme and the wheat 
My love went by with sun-stained feet : 
I followed her, followed her, followed her, followed her, all a summer’s 
morn ! 
But O, from an elfin palace of air, 
A wild bird sang a song so rare, 
I stayed to listen and—lost my Fair, 
And walked the world forlorn. 


It. 
Between the grey hills and the sheaves 
My love went by as one that grieves ; 
I followed her, followed her, followed her, followed her, all an 
autumn noon ! 

The sunset flamed so fierce a red 
From North to South—I turned my head 
To wonder—and my Fair was fled 

Beyond the dawning moon. 


IIT. 


Between the bare boughs and the snow 
My love went by, as long ago ; 
I followed her, followed her, followed her, followed her, all a winter’s 
night ! 
But O, along that snow-white track 
With thorny shadows printed black, 
I saw three kings come riding back, 
And—lost my life’s delight. 












































THE WORLD’S WEDDING. 


IV. 


They are so many, and she but One ; 
And I and she, like moon and sun i 
So separate ever! Ah yet, I follow her, follow her, faint and far ; 
For what if all this diverse bliss 
Should run together in one kiss ! 
Swift, Spring, with the sweet clue I miss 
Between these several instances,— 
The kings, that inn, that star. 


V. 


Between the hawk’s and the wood-dove’s wing, 
My love, my love flashed by like Spring ! 
The year had finished its golden ring ! 
Earth, the Gipsy, and Heaven, the King, 
Were married like notes in the song I sing, 
And O, I followed her, followed her, followed her over the hills of 
Time, 
Never to lose her now I know 
For whom the sun was clasped in snow, 
The heights linked to the depths below, 
The rose’s flush to the planet’s glow, 
Death the friend to life the foe, 
The Winter’s joy to the Spring’s woe, 
And the world made one in a rhyme. 


ALFRED Noyes. 
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THE HOME OF THEIR FATHERS. 


‘ Yes,” said the drummer (which is the American name for bagman 
or commercial traveller), ‘some day I guess America ‘ll take up 
little Great Britain and drop her into the Mississippi.’ 

The remark came as a kind of envoi to a long dissertation he 
had been giving in the smoke-room of the Cunarder on the general 
characteristics of the British nation, in the course of which he 
had observed incidentally that he had been in England three days, 
which had more than sufficed him for examining it thoroughly, 
and that he ‘ wouldn’t live there if they were to give me the island.’ 

He was not very, only rather, drunk, but very vain-glorious. 
His was the kind of talk which naturally paralysed general con- 
versation. The smoke-room was not at all belying its name: 
its atmosphere was very dense and narcotic, and the audience gazed 
at the puffy-faced and altogether very terrible-looking drummer 
who made these remarks, in a semi-stupefied way, in part the 
result of after-luncheon repletion and in part of a kind of shame 
that a fellow-creature could so exhibit himself. The ship was 
a day out from Queenstown and the passengers were beginning to 
sort themselves into the usual cliques, but at the moment the smoke- 
room was very crowded, because there was a thick clinging sea- 
fog, as wetting as rain, outside, and the weird siren, hooting every 
few minutes, helped to make things more dreary. 

As the drummer said his say about Great Britain and the 
Mississippi a man who had not spoken got up from his seat and 
went to the door. He looked out as if doubting whether he should 
take a turn on deck or try to find amusement in the beclouded 
smoke-room. The solid damp outside headed him off. He turned 
back and spoke. 

He had sat in the smoke-room the previous day and had not 
spoken at all, except to the steward. He was tall, lean, with a 
hawk-like face and that deep cleft in the centre of the chin of 
which one novelist tells you that it is a sign of great strength of 
character, and the next that it shows vanity and fervent desire for 
admiration. 

‘Shall I tell you what [ think ?’ he said, looking at the vain- 
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glorious drummer. ‘I think that if America was to see little 
Great Britain being dropped into the Mississippi, there isn’t one 
Yankee in a hundred of those that can swim that wouldn’t dive 
in to fetch her up.’ 

He said it very quietly, but the slow way of his going to the 
door to look out and turning back as if of deliberate purpose to seek 
present entertainment under cover had gained him the full atten- 
tion of the audience. A twinkle of humour and expectancy came 
out on many of the faces that had been dull and heavy. 

Hither the puffy-faced drummer was greater in oration than 
in debate, or else his astonishment at being taken up after holding 
the room so long without challenge nipped the flowers of his speech 
in the bud, for all he answered was ‘ Indeed.’ 

‘It must be dreadful,’ said the man, who had spoken from the 
door, and returning in a leisurely way to his chair—‘ It must 
be dreadful for any Americans here to have to sit by and hear 
you talk like that. Of course it doesn’t matter much to us who 
are Englishmen or Britishers or whatever you like to call us. Your 
own people must be awfully ashamed of you.’ 

‘Look here, young man——’ the puffy-faced one raised himself 
with difficulty into a standing position and thus began, but the other 
did not pay him the compliment of noticing him further, and said 
to the company in general, ‘ There don’t seem much to be done 
this afternoon. Shall I tell you why it is I think if America saw 
Great Britain sinking there is ninety-nine per cent. of her people 
that are Americans—I don’t count the Dutchmen and the rest of 
them—that’d go in and give her a lift up ?’ 

The drummer had subsided, seeing that he would get no hearing, 
and the company indicated by a grunt or two and a ‘ Go right on, 
young man,’ their desire to hear his discourse. 

‘Anyone who don’t want to listen can go away,’ he said, ‘ now 
or in the middle. My feelings won’t be hurt. I’m a journalist— 
they’ve not got feelings—couldn’t live if they had—war correspon- 
dent when there’s a war, which is generally. When there isn’t, 
have to invent some other kind of news. But the war business is 
the best—it makes the news for you and saves the brain wear of 
inventing it. I was down at Tampa—ever been down at Tampa ? ’ 
Two men across the room nodded through the smoke. ‘ Were 
you there when the troops were shipping off down to Cuba, time of 
the Spanish war?’ The two heads that had gone vertically 
went sideways. ‘Not me,’ said one, and * No, sir,’ said the other. 
31—2 
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‘I’m glad of that,’ said the storyteller, ‘ because you’d have 
too much of an advantage of the rest if I was to try to explain 
what sort of a tangle-up and cat’s cradle of a mess it all was. I 
don’t want to reflect on your war arrangements—it’s been the 
same every war I’ve ever seen, and will be, I expect, till the lion 
and the lamb lie down together. Japs are the best—smaller people 
to get through a tight place, I suppose—but they can tangle things 
up a bit too when they try. The fleet was waiting on at Tampa— 
waiting for orders which seemed as if they’d never come. They 
could wait, but I couldn’t. I was correspondent to the “ Eastern 
Mail” and I had to get to Cuba somehow. The Merrimac had been 
sunk, by Hobson and his crew—you know, the girls in New York 
all wanted to kiss him for it when he got home—and they had 
Cervera boxed up there in the harbour at Santiago. 

‘Well, that was where I had to get—Santiago—so I got taken 
on by a blockade-runner at a little port called Quinta—you wouldn’t 
know it—down the Florida coast ; and somehow or other we got 
through all right. I suppose it didn’t take any extraordinary 
cleverness to get past the Yankee outlooks. They seemed to know 
they’d got a pretty easy job, and as a matter of fact I hardly think 
they kept any outlook. 

‘I got into Santiago all right—the Spaniards didn’t bother 
much about me. There it lay grilling—thermometer about 104 
or 5—quite hot enough. It lies in the angle of a long bay, like a 
sea-water loch, almost land-locked ; and away up at the back, all 
round, were the hills, wooded so thick you couldn’t see the ground 
anywhere with misigua scrub and palms. I used to spend most of 
my time away up at the back, among those hills, where the Spaniards 
were doing a little, but of course not half as much as they should, in 
the way of making entrenchments and rifle-pits and batteries. 

‘You see, no one doubted that the Yanks, when they did 
begin to move—though they were mighty slow about beginning— 
would have a try to take Santiago somehow. That was the only 
way for them to make things warm for Admiral Cervera. Other- 
wise he could lie in the harbour there with his ships, even if he 
couldn’t get out of it, till Doomsday. Once they could get command 
of the heights round about, and get up some guns, they could 
make it so hot for him that he’d have to do what they told him. 
But though they seemed bound to go for Santiago, there were 
two ways they might set about it—that is to say, they might land 
east of the town or they might land west. 
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‘I suppose any other nation in the world would have kept 
a very bright look-out for their landing and would have made it 
mighty unpleasant for them in the process, but the Spaniards— 
perhaps they were too much afraid of the ships’ guns—attempted 
nothing to stop them, and the Yanks landed, quite like a pleasant 
little picnic, at Siboney. Then their scheme became quite apparent 
—they were going to obtain possession of the hills around Santiago, 
approaching them from the east. 

‘ As soon as this was realised the Spaniards did begin pushing 
out lines of barricades, and then came the fights of Guasimas and 
St. Juan—all ancient history. But before that, something a great 
deal too small for history had happened to me. 

‘ As soon as the American fleet was reported away to the east- 
ward of the harbour I got out with a pair of glasses, grub, sketch- 
book, and so on, away on to the hills above Siboney, about twelve 
or fourteen miles from Santiago, to see what I could see. The night 
was lovely, looking out from the beautiful tropical forest over the 
blue sea ; and the fleet there, warships and troopers, were like little 
toy boats in the distance. I sawa boat come ashore. Afterwards I 
learnt that it had aboard some of the generals and bosses coming 
ashore to see where the main landing could take place. I was enjoying 
myself to-rights and hadn’t a notion that there was a soldier within 
five miles of me, when a gleam in a bush just in front took my eye. 
I looked along, and behind the gleam I saw a face all on the grin, 
and a confounded Yankee voice said pleasantly, “ Well, sonny, 
doing a bit of spying?” I don’t know whether I need explain 
that the gleam was from a rifle-barrel and that it was levelled on 
me, fair! I threw myself right back and snatched at my revolver 
at the same moment, and with that I might have had some sort 
of chance with the Yankee in front; but no sooner was I on my back 
than two fellows who must have crawled up behind sprang on me 
and held me there. 

‘The Yankee in front came a bit nearer. “Ah,” he said, 
“spiteful, are you? Want to do a bit of shooting as well as spying, 
do you?” Then he spoke in patois Spanish to the two who had 
hold of me, and I suppose what he said to them amounted to “‘ Truss 
him up,” for that’s what they did—tied me hands and legs. 

‘I saw then what the matter was, and I didn’t like it. I had 
been caught by this Yankee captain of a squad of the Cuban army. 
They took me along a bit, carrying me between them, till we came 
where their horses were hitched, and there I was put up behind a 
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trooper, and we jogged down the mountains into Siboney. I saw 
the Yankee who was captain of the squad looking at my sketch- 
book as we went along, and from the sketches he glanced at me once 
or twice curiously, and not in a very friendly way. When we came 
into Siboney he had me taken off the horse and brought, under 
charge of the trooper with whom I had ridden pillion, into his 
room. 

‘“ Well,” he said, with the sketch-book open before him; “ you 
know what this means, of course.” 

‘Then I began to explain to him that I wasn’t a spy, as he 
supposed, but the correspondent of the “ Eastern Mail.” He listened 
with a smile on his face, rolling a cigarette and lighting it, and when 
I had done said : 

*“Too thin, sonny. It won’t wash. What were you doing 
making sketches of the American fleet anyway ? ” 

‘I said they would be of interest to the readers of the paper. 
“* Yes,” he said, “‘ and interest too to the Spanish gentlemen you’ve 
been staying with hereinCuba. No, sonny. It won’tdo; it’s too 
thin.” 

‘ * What d’you mean to do with me ?” I asked. 

‘** Well,” he said, “there’s some that says hanging’s good enough 
for spies, and shooting’s too good for them. However, you shall 
have your choice ; which way will you take it ?” 

‘ “But,” I said, “ I’m not even a combatant. You've no right 
to do anything to me ; I’m a Britisher.” 

‘*T know that,” he said. ‘“ Knew that right away; but as 
for non-combatant, you were a bit too ready to get at your gun, 
when I had you covered, to take much rank among the non- 
combatants—heh ? ” 

*“ You don’t mean to tell me,” I said, “ you’re going to shoot 
me without a trial ?” 

*“ Trial,” he said. “ What d’you call this? Ain’t this a 
trial? I reckon that’s just what you are having right now—a 
trial. And I’m judge and jury all in one.” 

‘There didn’t seem to be much use talking. “ Well,” I said, 
“* of course you'll do as you please ; only I tell you there’ll be trouble 
for you if you do asyousay. The ‘ Eastern Mail’s’ an influential 
paper.” 

*“T guess I’ll take the risk,” he said pleasantly. ‘“ Well, ’ll 
give you till to-morrow morning. Want a priest or anything ? ” 
‘“ No, thank you.” 
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*“T see—like to reckon up your own accounts best. Well, 
that would be my way too. So long.” 

‘ He went off, and left me with the Cuban trooper, whose patois 
I could hardly speak or understand. 

‘ Apparently there was no official prison or guardroom, or if 
there was I was treated as a favoured person, for I was allowed to 
stay in the captain’s room with my feet shackled up with a rope. 
My hands were freed to eat a very good meal which was brought 
in to me. One or other of the Cuban troopers kept guard over me 
all the while, but otherwise I was treated more like a guest than a 
condemned prisoner, and the captain always spoke with a kind of 
grim humour when he came to see me, though he never relented in 
his determination that I must die the next morning. After all, 
appearances were badly against me. He thought I was a spy, and 
so I must die the death of a spy. It was all in the day’s work ; 
but not a pleasant day. 

‘So far as the day itself went it was pleasant enough. The 
captain came back towards evening. “ Well,” he said, “I’m sorry. 
I’ve been talking to the boss, and he says there’s no help for it.” 

‘“ You mean—no help for me.” 

‘“ That’sit,” hesaid. “‘ Cigar ? ” and he held out what was sure 
to be a good one. There’s no need to smoke bad cigars in Cuba. 

‘** Thanks,” I said, taking it. I lighted it and watched the 
smoke go out through the open window and away up into the clear 
blue where the turkey-buzzards were wheeling round in great circles, 
The captain had lighted one too, and for a long while we smoked 
in silence. Presently I looked up and found his eyes fixed on me 
in a kind of studying way. He smiled as our eyes met. 

‘“* Feel kinder funny, don’t it,” he asked, “ to know your little 
soul ’ll have to go flying up through the blue in an hour or two ? ” 

‘“ Funny, yes—that’s kind of how it does feel. Funny that 
I don’t seem to mind very much—it’s so interesting.” 

‘It really was funny,’ he said, addressing the smoke-room 
audience ; ‘ but that was how I did feel it—more interested in what 
was going to be the other side of the long step than frightened or 
anything of that kind. 

‘What have you been thinking about all this while?” the 
captain asked. “I’ve been watching you some, and you ain’t 
moved more’n a foot the last quarter of an hour.” 

“Well, I’ve been thinking,” I said, “about home, and all 
that.” 
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*“T see,” he said—“ a girl.” 

*“ No,” I said. “It so happens it wasn’t about a girl. I was 
thinking how it all looked—the surroundings and that—when I 
was a boy.” 

*“ Back in England ? ” 

*“ In Devon.” 

** Devon ?” he said, with a kind of fresh interest. “I’ve 
heard of that. Tell on—what were you thinking ? ” 

*“ Well,” I said, “I was thinking of how there was the great 
church, with a high tower—they said it was built so high for a 
landmark to the ships out at sea: you ran in from the village 
street—that is to say, we boys did—and past the church, through 
the churchyard, out to the road on the other side. There were 
heavy wooden gates to push open—it took all a boy could do, 
leaning against them, to get them open—and so you went out on 
to the hill.” 

*** And from there,” the Yankee said, “ you looked out over 
the sea.” 

** Yes, you did,’ I said. “ How did you know that? Oh, 
yes—I told you the tower was built for a landmark for the ships. 
You looked out over the sea to the north, and then, a little to the 
east of north, there was the big estuary where two rivers joined— 
what’s the matter ?” 

“I said that, because fearful things seemed to be happening to 
the captain. His eyebrows were going up and down, and he was 
fidgeting his hands and legs about as though he would have a 
fit. 

‘“T know,” he said, “‘ I know—the rivers were the Taw and 
Torridge, and you looked out over the sea and there was an island 
you could see far out on clear days—that was Lundy Island.” 

*“ Yes, that’s all right,” I said ; ““ but how —— ?” 

** And the hill you went out on was Bone Hill, and it’s where 
there was a great battle against the Danes that had come over in 
ships, and it’s because of the bones that were buried after the battle 
that it’s called.” 

“I said again, “ Yes, that’s all right; but how —— ?” 

*“ Why,” he said, “my father used to tell me all about that. 
You see, my mother was dead when I was a little coon, so father he 
used to tell us kids the stories mothers most times tell them. And 
he’d never seen any of these—Lundy Island, Taw and Torridge, or 
any of it—no ; but his father and mother—that’s my grandparents— 
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they were both of Northam village in North Devon. D’you think 
aS my father didn’t know all about that battle of the Danes at Bone 
I Hill? Not likely!” 
*““That’s it,” I said, ““Northam. Well, my father lived at 
the head of the village in what’s called the Wall House—big walls 
about it. My mother’s there still.” 


ve ‘“ By gum,” he said, and came over to where I was sitting. 
“Will you shake hands with me?” We did. “ Ain’t it blamed 

at nonsense now—I put it to you,” he said—“ I putit to you—but it’s 
a never struck me myself the same way it does now after what 
ge you’ve told me—ain’t it blamed nonsense to talk of Britishers and 
gh Americans being different nations, eh ? Why there—look at that— 
re different nations! Why, it’s likely as not—darned sight more 
0, likely than not—as your grandfather and mine when they were 
on boys together were playing up and down the sides of that old Bone 
Hill—T’ll be bound they were—pelting each other with stray bones 

er and skulls and eye-teeth and odds and ends of those old Danes— 
I'll be bound they were; and then they talk of you and me as 

h, different nations—shucks! What’s happened is this: That little 
S. old Mother England she made a mistake, I guess, trying to put the 
he screw too hard on her sonny over here when he’d grown a good big 


se boy. Much better to let ’°em have a bit of free rope when they get 
to that age. She’s learnt that now with Canada and Australia and 


to Africa and the rest of her boys and girls, I expect; but this here 
as America, you see, was her eldest, like—the first. You see it that 
a way often—parents making mistakes in the way they bring up the 

eldest one and getting a bit wiser as they go along. Well, then, as 

nd I say, the little old Mother she tried keeping the screw on a bit 
nd too tight, and the great big son, he was very good and nice: he said 


No, and so they had a bit of a rough-and-tumble—kind of family 
row, and she found she was obliged to let him go his own way. 


re Left a bit of unpleasantness just at first, no doubt, as these things 
in do, but I guess it’s all long ago forgot now. And anyway I know 
tle this, and every Yankee knows it too, right down in the bottom of 


his heart, that the little old Mother’s the little old Mother still, 
and ever must be, even if we have broke the apron-strings. Don’t 


at. you believe it, young man,” he says, “ that if ever anyone was to 
he set about seriously to try to knock the stuffing out of the old 
nd Mother every Yankee in the States, barring a mean cuss or two, 
or wouldn’t chip in and ask ’em the reason why.” 


“I was really gratified by what he said, though I think I could 
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have taken more interest in it if it had not been that in an hour 
or two I was due to march out and take my hanging, or maybe, 
as a special honour, shooting. It is a situation that seems to make 
a man very self-engrossed. And as I was thinking this the Yankee 
chipped in with: “ Well, I guess the next thing is to see about 
getting you away out of this.” 

‘« Away out ?” I asked. 

‘* Yes, sir,” he said. “You don’t suppose, do you, after 
what you've told me just now—as I say, likely enough our grand- 
fathers played ball together with the old Danes’ skulls up and down 
Bone Hill in Northam village—d’you think I’m going to let your 
little soul go soaring up through the blue? Not just for a while, 
my sonny. It’s got to postpone that little journey if it’s so much 
set on it. Let’s see now. What was the story you came here with 
first—that you'd strolled out of the Spanish lines just by way of a 
picnic—that you were making sketches to send home to some 
pretty picture paper—that it ?” 

‘I said yes, that was how I’d come to be there. 

*“ And you can’t think of no better saan ?” he said. “ Going 
to stick to that one ?” 

‘ “* That’s the true one,” I said, “‘ a that’s what I’m going to 
stick to.” I daresay I spoke a little heatedly, for he said, “‘ There, 
there, you needn’t get riled about it—we ain’t all George 
Washingtons in this army of Cuba, and I didn’t know—but I 
suppose it is the true yarn, for if a man went to work to invent 
any I guess he’d find one that seemed a little more lifelike. We'll 
leave it at that,then. You're a newspaper man, don’t you say— 
war correspondent?” - 

*“ Yes,” I said. “I told you so.” 

‘* Well, I should think,” he said, “that you’d just as well 
correspond from this side as the other, don’t you think? The 
American as the Spanish ? ” 

‘“ That’s just what I was going to set out to do,” I told him, 
“as soon as the Americans landed.” 

““ Well, I guess I can fix that up all right. Maybe I'll have 
to vary your story some—you mustn’t mind that. Seems to me 
that for a newspaper man you've got mighty poor imagination. 
I'll go and see the boss again and fix it somehow.” 

‘ Exactly how he did fix it with the boss I never knew, but I 
hope I may be forgiven if I have to be responsible for all he told 
him about me. It seemed that he had only lately learnt that I 
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had come in from the Spanish lines bearing some very valuable 
information. That information was imparted by my friend to the 
boss in my hearing, I saying merely “ Yes” or “ No” accordingly 
as he nodded or shook his head at me. I don’t believe the informa- 
tion did the American army very much harm, for they won the 
war quite easily, and I’m sure it can’t have done any harm to the 
Spanish. I was treated with a deal of consideration and saw a 
lot of the fighting, and was rather complimented by my paper 
over what I was able to send home. 

‘And it all turned, you see,’ he said, addressing himself now 
to the puffy-faced drummer, ‘on that little point of our both— 
the Yankee and I—being from that little village in North Devon.’ 

He paused a moment, but the drummer had no word to say. 
He was not at all the man he had been at the beginning of the 
story. He was of a sentimental nature, as his kind are apt to be; 
and there was a point in the narrative, when the grandfathers 
were at their game of bowls with Danish skulls up and down 
the little North Devon hill, at which the tears began to course in 
a rather maudlin fashion over his pallid and uninteresting cheeks. 

‘Well,’ said the teller of the story, finding that the one of his 
audience for whose benefit chiefly he had told it had no comment 
to make, ‘that’s really what it comes to all the States over— 
wherever an American is an American and not a Dutchman or a 
Dago: every man in the States is close akin to some man in some 
little village or in some big town in England, or Great Britain, and 
their grandfathers have played together on the same village green 
or the same city streets. You can’t get away from it, gentlemen— 
the blood tie’s there ; and while human nature’s what it is, the home 
sentiment—the sentiment for the home of the ancestors—will be a 
living power. And that’s why I say that if anyone comes along and 
makes a move to take up little Great Britain and drop her into the 
Mississippi, he’ll find that he’s got to reckon not only with Canada, 
Australia, a United South Africa and all the Colonies, but also 
with the great American Republic itself. There—that’s my creed 
of Anglo-Saxon empire for you, to take or leave.’ 

Horace G. HutcuInson. 


e- 











THE MEANING OF DEATH. 


Tuart friend of all of us, the Man in the street, would, were he forced 
to reflect on such a subject as this, probably say that Death was the 
term of every individual life—that each Individuality possessed a 
body which grew up, aged, and finally died,—and that this dying 
was a necessary consequence of the processes of living. This is 
the simple and obvious aspect of Death which presents itself to 
one who knows only Man and those animals with whom he comes 
into close relation—the beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and 
some few of the creeping things upon the earth. 

But now that our knowledge of the simpler organisms, less 
specialised, less stereotyped in their division of labour, has become 
fairly extensive, it may be worth while to ask if the biologist’s idea 
of Death remains the same as that anthropomorphic one of the 
average man; and the writing of these lines is good evidence that 
it does not. 

First, however, we must try to analyse further the phenomenon 
of Death as it is seen in Man. When John Brown’s name appears 
in the Deaths column of the Times, what has really died—what 
has been lost to our world? Two things, I think we may say : 
first, the actual substance of his body, the Protoplasm itself and all 
that it has given rise to—bone, gristle, hair, and the other dead 
things that form part of our living selves—these, though their 
constituent atoms persist, yet disappear as such, being gradually 
converted by the action of oxygen, water, and bacteria into very 
simple chemical compounds, or even elements; and secondly, his 
Individuality, meaning by that not only his character and person- 
ality, but everything by reason of which he was a man and an 
individual man—John Brown, to be easily distinguished from all 
other men. For this, the Greek word Morphé has recently been 
proposed—originally, it is true, for some special cases in single-celled 
animals, but there is every reason why such a convenient term 
should be retained to denote that Form by which any organism is 
to be distinguished—the form no less of its mind and of its function- 
ings than of its body. 
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In regard to the Substance of the higher organisms there is, 
in a sense, a constant death going on throughout life, and that in 
two ways. First, there is the throwing off of whole units—cells or 
organs—to be replaced later by new ones of the same kind; and 
secondly, the continual breaking down of the living molecules into 
simple waste products, which are rejected from the body. To 
call this latter phenomenon Death, however, is rather a stretching 
of the term, for all Life that we know is as it were but the succession 
of drops poised for a moment at the summit of the fountain-jet, each 
one rising only to fall. The living protoplasm is continuously 
building itself up out of simpler compounds, and the energy for 
this it can only procure by as continuously breaking itself down. 
This kind of death is part of life. As to the casting off of replaceable 
units, this is death, but complete death only for the units themselves 
—a very partial death for the organism as a whole, which is some- 
thing more than the sum of all its parts. To make this partial death 
clearer, let us consider what happens in the case of a tree. Trees 
are in reality nothing but colonies composed of large numbers of 
individuals—the shoots—each of these shoots corresponding 
as regards its grade of individuality with one of the higher 
animals. In the tree, however, all these are united by 
a common support, the trunk, which, formed from the tree’s living 
substance, is yet not merely a possession of all the separate shoots, 
but a part of the higher individuality exhibited by the colony as 
a whole—its individuality as a tree. For I think that noone 
will deny that the true morphé of the tree resides in the tree as a 
whole, and not in its individual members. Now in a tree we get 
death of a large proportion of these members (the flowers, for 
example, each of which is only a modified shoot) every year, and 
yet obviously no real Death of the tree itself. 

So too we must think of ourselves and the other higher animals 
as being also colonies, but colonies of a lower order—colonies of cell- 
individuals, while a tree is a colony of shoot-individuals, and each 
of these in itself a colony of cell-individuals. The only real differ- 
ence, apart from this one of grade, is that in the animals, predomin- 
ance of the morphé of the whole is a good deal more pronounced 
than in the plants ; also (and the two points are doubtless correlated) 
the number of different kinds of shoots in a tree is very much less 
than the number of different kinds of cellsin an animal. By looking 
at the matter thus we shall have no difficulty in realising how the 
complete death, for instance, of the cells of the skin, continuously 
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being cast off, or of the buck’s antlers, shed once a year, is such a 
very partial and insignificant sort of death to the whole organism, 
although extremely real to the units themselves. Indeed, in such a 
case as that of the lizard, which, by a special mechanism, breaks 
off its tail, to leave it wriggling in the assailant’s grasp, while it 
escapes itself, the death of the part means life for the whole—‘ He 
who throws his tail away, Shall grow another one next day.’ 
As a matter of fact, when the lost parts can be replaced by the whole, 
they are usually sacrificed to it, and their death is thus beneficial or 
even necessary to its life. When they cannot be replaced, their loss 
is, of course, injurious to the whole, but by no means equivalent 
to its death. A man who has lost his sight, both arms, some teeth, 
and a leg or so, is not dead, though his life is not so full or so complete 
as that of other men. 

After thus disposing of this partial and beneficial death, let us 
come back to John Brown, and ask the question, has all of him 
died ? First, has all his substance died ? The answer will not be 
necessarily yes. For if he has had a child, it means that one of the 
cells of his body, becoming detached, and uniting with a complemen- 
tary female cell, has given rise to the whole of that child. From 
this it follows that these special reproductive cells can escape the 
death of the substance, for one of them, by continued growth and 
division into two, has built up the body of his son, and, included 
in this body, new reproductive cells for future generations. Thus 
there is a something which connects generation with generation by 
actual continuity of substance, and this something is usually known 
by Weismann’s name of the Germ-plasm. This is potentially 
immortal. The parts, on the other hand, which are, in our experi- 
ence, necessarily mortal in each generation form the body or Soma. 

John’s individuality, however, has been completely lost to the 
world—is altogether dead ; the sole surviving parts of him are germ- 
cells, and they bear no impress of his morphé. They have the power 
(in this and in most cases, only after fertilisation, or union with 
another germ-cell of opposite sex) of producing or growing up into a 
new individual with a new morphé, but by the time they are ready 
to do this they have gone through a process (technically known as 
reduction) which makes it certain that whatever individuality, 
patent or latent, we may ascribe to them, is different from that of 
the body in which they are contained. The relation between Soma, 
Germ-plasm, and Morphé is this: the germ-plasm is a continuous 
chain, each cell of which is produced directly from a pre-existing 
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cell. From this chain a new soma is formed at intervals, but in the 
normal course of events its cells all die without descendants. The 
morphé can only find full expression in the developed soma, and 
though it isin a sense present, if but potentially, in the fertilised 
egg-cell from which this sprang, yet reduction and fertilisation 
have shuffled and recombined the cards so that even this potential 
individuality is not the same as that of the parent. Or, to put 
it in another way, in each generation the germ-plasm splits off 
from its immortal self a mortal part—the individual’s body. From 
the point of view of the species the Soma is but a soon-worn-out 
casket for keeping safe the Germ-plasm’s undecaying pearls—save 
that here the pearls make the caskets. 

That is as far as we will take John Brown; perhaps I may 
recapitulate what we have discovered about him. First, that he 
has been dying all his life, but that this death is a death only of 
some of his component parts, and is often beneficial to him as a 
whole; secondly, that in what we call his death there are really 
two deaths woven together—death of substance and death of 
individuality or morphé; and thirdly, that all the substance 
contained in him has not died, but that we must distinguish in him 
a mortal, somatic part, which alone bears the stamp of a morphé, © 
and an immortal, germinal part, not in itself differentiated, but 
able to produce from itself new individualities. John Brown has 
kept us rather long, but at last we can turn to the rest of the animal 
kingdom, and see if perhaps the two deaths bound up together in 
man may not be found separate elsewhere. Can there be persistence 
of the morphé if the substance dies? In another world, perhaps, 
but notin this. Here we only find individuality as a function (in the 
mathematical sense) of a certain complexity of physical substance, 
as, to take a familiar if incomplete example, we only get liquid 
water when the temperature rises above a certain point in the scale. 
We cannot think of a morphé existing without substance, for, by 
definition, it is simply that which informs a mass of substance and 
differentiates it from other masses of similar substance. But we can 
think of substance without a morphé, and in point of fact, the 
morphé may pass out of a mass of substance—may die—and be 
replaced by a new one in the selfsame mass. 

Of this it will be worth while to give an example: Clavellina 
is the name given to a particular genus of Ascidians—creatures which 
are an offshoot of the Vertebrate stock. They thus stand high in the 
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animal scale, and¢though degenerate morphologically, are yet 
much specialised in certain directions. 

In order to make comprehensible what follows, it will be as 
well to give a short sketch of the structure of the animal. It is a 
sedentary marine creature, of beautiful translucency, which may 
reach a height of nearly two inches. In its upper part or thorax 
is a complex breathing and food-catching apparatus ; this consists 
of a large sac, the walls of which are perforated by a number of 
little slits, the gills, arranged in rows. Water is drawn into this sac 
through a wide orifice that can be closed at will, and after passing 
through the gill-slits comes into another sac from which a second 
and similar orifice leads to the exterior. These two orifices are 
called the siphons. Numerous small blood-vessels run round and 
about the gills, and as the water passes through the slits, its 
dissolved oxygen is breathed up by the blood. At the same 
time the whole apparatus acts as a strainer, so that any small 
particles of food in the water are kept back, and accumulate at the 
bottom of the sac. Here they pass into the digestive apparatus, 
which, together with the heart and reproductive organs, occupies 
the basal part or abdomen of the animal. The minute brain lies in 
the thorax. 

Now if small individuals of this species be put in a little dish, and 
the water not changed, after some days they begin to feel poorly— 
probably as the result of starvation and auto-intoxication 
combined. They shut themselves off from the outside world by 
closing their siphons, and begin to shrink. At first this shrinkage is 
the only noticeable change—the organs get denser end less trans- 
parent, and all cavities in the body decrease in volume. After 
a time, however, a second process comes into play—a retrogressive 
development, involution instead of evolution—in which all the 
complicated organs retrace their steps, so to speak, getting simpler 
and simpler, until an absolutely embryonic condition is reached. 
Into the details of this interesting process I cannot now go: suffice 
it to say that eventually all that remains to be seen is a small opaque 
white ball, in which all signs of activity have ceased, even the 
heart’s action at last stopping—its diameter five or six times less 
than the length of the original Clavellina. Externally it is quite, 
internally almost, undifferentiated, and bears not the remotest 
resemblance to an Ascidian at all. And yet it is not dead—only 
asleep; it seems that harmful influences can be better withstood 
when the animal consists merely of a simple shell containing a layer 
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of blood-corpuscles as packing round a central bag, than when it 
possesses the complicated build I have described above. For if now 
put into clean water, it will gradually expand, become less opaque, 
grow in complexity, and finally attain once more to the state 
of a fully formed and healthy Clavellina. But it is impossible 
to consider the newly regenerated morphé as identical with that 
which informed the same substance before. In the first place, the 
new creature is smaller than the original; this, of course, is in 
itself not very important, and is largely to be explained by the 
fact that the animal has had to feed upon itself to supply energy 
for the complicated processes which it has performed. But then, 
in the second place, the proportion of the different divisions of the 
body to each other has been altered; and thirdly, the number of 
rows of gill-slits and the number of gill-slits in each row is different. 
Thus the morphé, which disappeared as such when the animal 
returned to an undifferentiated state, has not come back again ; 
it is gone, it is dead, and a new morphé has arisen in the identical 
mass of protoplasm. The animal has no longer the same in- 
dividuality as at the beginning of the experiment. 

A very similar process often occurs in the single-celled Protozoa : 
when exposed to unfavourable conditions the animal shrinks 
slightly, loses all its typical shape and organs, and becomes a mere 
ball of protoplasm, at the same time surrounding itself with a 
resistant wall, thus becoming what is called a Cyst. If its surround- 
ings grow more congenial, it will hatch out of this, develop the 
morphé typical of the species, and go on with life in the usual way. 
In many cases, we know that all the most characteristic organs of the 
body—the minute but often complicated oars and paddles, traps 
and mills—are cast off before encystment, so that here too the 
morphé has not merely been latent in the undifferentiated cyst, 
but has died, and a new one has been born to take its place. 

In these two cases, what really happens is that the whole of the 
substance goes back to an embryonic, unspecialised condition in 
which it can be compared to germ-plasm. It is as if John Brown 
on his death-bed were to have his tissues pass into a state of flux, 
and then get simpler and simpler, until you would have to say, This 
is no longer a man, but merely a mass of man’s protoplasm, and as if 
finally this mass were to redifferentiate up again—into John Brown, 
junior, with an individuality as obviously new as if he had arisen 
in the usual way, from one undifferentiated cell instead of many. 

This discussion leads us on to the question, is death a necessary 
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consequence of life? For if we could take a Clavellina, and after 
making it go through the process I have described, let it grow to its 
original size, and then begin again da capo, there seems no reason 
(though the experiment has not been tried) why the same substance 
should not go on for ever producing new individualities out of itself. 
In parenthesis it may be said that cases like this of Clavellina show 
that Weismann’s doctrine of rigidly separate soma and germ-plasm 
cannot be upheld in all its strictness. The separation is usual, but 
not necessary. 

The important new fact which we learn from the behaviour of 
Clavellina is really this: that the cells which have been specialised 
to perform all the diverse functions of its body, can revert to a 
primitive, embryonic state, capable of new growth and new 
specialisation, often in new directions. That is to say, their having 
been employed in some definite capacity by the soma has not 
impaired their other capacities—or, in other words, active and 
specialised function does not of necessity lead to the death of the 
functioning substance. 

Here perhaps is the place to consider Weismann’s well-known 
view of the Immortality of the Unicellular Organisms. These, 
of course, multiply typically by dividing into two, each half often 
resembling its parent in every respect save that of size. Probably 
in all cases, in many certainly, death of the old morphé and birth 
of two new ones is involved in this. As a very good example we 
may take a form such as Euplotes (a Hypotrichous Infusorian) 
in which the organs are highly differentiated, and the process 
therefore easier to follow. In this microscopic creature there are 
various hooks and hairs and bristles grouped over the body in a 
definite arrangement. On morphological grounds they are all 
considered to be modifications of cilia, the little motile hairs by 
means of which many protozoa swim. When a Euplotes divides, a 
constriction appears round its middle, which deepens and deepens 
until it at length cuts the body in two. Meanwhile, all the old 
organs are reabsorbed into the body, and in a corner of each of the 
daughter-individuals appears a little patch of motile cilia, correspond- 
ing in number, but not at all in shape or position, to the various 
bristles and hooks in the adult animal. As the process goes on, 
these gradually enlarge, get stiff, and differentiate into their 
definitive forms, meanwhile arranging themselves over the body 
in such a way that each daughter finally becomes a Euplotes of the 
normal type.~ Here it is evident that the parent’s morphé is dead 
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and gone, and that two new ones have been born in the two off- 
spring—we can see it happen. 

This birth and death of individualities Weismann of course 
admits : what he insists on is the absence of what we are accustomed 
to look on as true or total death—death of the substance. Now 
in one large group of the Protozoa—the Infusoria—after along 
period of reproduction by this simple splitting, there occurs a 
sexual process between two individuals, called conjugation. More- 
over, the nucleus (that part of the cell which seems to be its directive 
force) is in the infusoria differentiated into two parts—a large 
Meganucleus which regulates the general vegetative life of the cell, 
and a small Micronucleus, which usually remains quite passive, 
These may be considered as somatic and germinal respectively, for 
at the time of conjugation, the meganucleus breaks up and de- 
generates, while the micronucleus, after engaging in an interchange 
of substance—a primitive sexual act—with the micronucleus of the 
other conjugating Infusorian, divides into two halves, one of which 
enlarges to form the meganucleus of the next cycle of ordinary 
division, the other remaining as the immortal germ-plasm of the race. 
It was urged by Weismann’s opponents that in the process of con- 
jugation Death did step in,claiming the substance of the meganucleus 
for himself. Upon which Weismann retorted that they might if they 
liked say this was a form of death, but that there was nothing you 
could call a corpse, and so it was but a partial death, comparable 
only to the partial death of higher animals when they throw off 
and replace an antler or a layer of skin. However, in this case 
I think the opponents are in the right, as we may see if we keep 
two points in mind—the one Weismann’s own idea of the dis- 
tinction between soma and germ-plasm, the other the fact that in 
any cell we may compare the nucleus to the designer and builder, 
the rest of the protoplasm, or cytoplasm, as it is called, to the 
bricks, the raw material with which he builds; both are equally 
necessary for the completed edifice, but the nucleus is the active, 
creative component. 

On a previous page we compared the soma of Man to a casket 
for the safe-keeping of the germ-plasm ; let us change the metaphor, 
and extend it to cover the whole animal kingdom, by saying that 
Soma is the active partner, and Germ-plasm the sleeping partner 
in the firm of Life. The active partner does all the work, but has to 
share the profits with his colleague. To make the parallel exact, 
we must simply suppose that Soma usually gets worn out with his 
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hard work, and that then Germ-plasm can keep the firm going by 
producing (out of himself) a new active partner, relapsing then 
once more into the even tenor of his sleep. If we take this com- 
parison to guide us, we shall see that in the Infusoria it is the 
meganucleus who is the active partner in the firm; he it is who 
works on the raw material of the cytoplasm to keep the everyday 
life of the animal agoing. As the whole creature is but a single cell, 
its cytoplasm must always persist to form a protective case for 
the nuclei within. But at conjugation, though this survives, yet 
all the directive force of the soma and the whole somatic life perishes 
in the old meganucleus, to be recreated in a new one that the 
micronucleus is to make. Thus in the decay of a many-celled 
animal’s body, and the casting out of a single-celled Infusorian’s 
meganucleus we see the same essential fact—the death of the 
directive portion of the soma. It is only a difference of degree that 
in the one case the mortal is much larger than the immortal, and 
has been playing the part of protector, of sheltering home to it, 
while in the other that which survives incloses that which dies, and 
is larger and more conspicuous than it. In both, the minimum 
that can perpetuate the race survives. 

Among the Protozoa, this somatic death is seen most clearly 
in the Infusoria, but all other members of the group probably show 
it in some form or another. Bacteria, it is quite possible, go through 
no such process: in those that do not form spores we should then 
have a real absence of death. However, their small size has so far 
precluded much investigation on the point, and they cannot yet be 
taken as proof on one side or the other. Thus the unicellular 
organisms (leaving the doubtful Bacteria out of account) do not in 
their normal processes lend much colour to the view that death is 
but an accident, and all protoplasm, however functioning, potentially 
immortal. 

Gn the other hand, recent workers have experimentally shown 
that Infusoria may be bred through a very large number of genera- 
tions indeed without conjugation (and therefore without death), 
This they have done by feeding them on a different diet day by 
day, or, when they appeared poorly (often a preliminary to conjuga- 
tion), by providing various chemical or physical stimuli, adding 
beef-tea to their water, for instance, or taking them on a railway 
journey to give them a good shaking-up. 

These experiments (discontinued only after hundreds of genera- 
tions, when it seemed clear they might be made to go on for ever) 
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seem to show that functioning protoplasm is not in itself mortal, 
but that the cause of death is to be found among the external 
conditions ; for by altering these death may be put off, it would 
seem, indefinitely. In this particular case, it appears that the 
long-continued action of one set of conditions may so to speak push 
the protoplasm, always in one direction, until at last its equilibrium 
is upset, and death sets in unless the little-modified germ-plasm, 
which has not had to contend with the outside world, is woken 
from its sleep to readjust the balance. 

There are other instances, both among animals and plants, 
which confirm us in this view. To take the animals first, we find 
that in many species of Ascidians related to Clavellina, there is, in 
addition to ordinary sexual reproduction, an asexual reproduction 
by budding. In some cases the buds arise directly from actively 
functioning parts of the organism—the cells at one point lose their 
specialised character, take-on the general appearance that we 
associate with embryonic tissue, and then, growing and multiplying 
rapidly, give rise to the rudiment of the new individual. It is not 
yet known if this budding process can be repeated indefinitely by 
the same mass of substance,—usually the stock dies down in the bad 
season of the year—but from what we do know it seems at least 
probable that in favourable conditions it could go on without 
fixed term. 

This case is like that of Clavellina, except that here only a 
part of the tissues actually working in the service of the body 
passes back into an embryonic state and regenerates an active 
whole. There are other examples in animals, but all exhibit 
the same features: although actively functioning substance may 
continue producing new individuals, yet it always goes back first 
to an undifferentiated state, the old morphé dies, and with it 
often a large part of the old substance as well. 

When we come to plants, our case is clearer. First we have 
the records of trees of vast age and size, whose death seems only 
~ have been due to accident; that is to say, to something in 
che external world and not in the tree itself, and something which 
can be avoided. Such a one was the huge Dragon-tree of the 
Canary Islands; discovered in the fifteenth century, it impressed 
the Spanish explorers with its enormous bulk, and even then had 
a great hollow in its trunk, eaten out by winds and waters. Blown 
down at last by a tempest in 1868, its age must have been several 
thousand years—several thousand years, be it remembered, of 
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continuous growth. Then there was an enormous Baobab at 
Cape de Verde, whose age a French naturalist calculated from the 
number of annual rings of wood to be over five thousand years. 
Ages which must be measured thus, in thousands of years, 
are attained fairly frequently by certain other kinds of trees, 
such as the Cedar and the Sequoia gigantea or Big Tree of California. 
Now ii we consider the conditions to which a tree like this is sub- 
jected, we shall wonder more and more at its reaching such an 
age in a state of nature. Prolonged drought may cripple it, 
lightning may split it, swarms of caterpillars devour its leaves, 
hordes of beetles ruin the young shoots, fungi corrupt its bark. 
A single hole in this protective sheath will let in corroding air 
and rain to eat out great hollows in the living wood beneath. Then 
comes a great storm—the tree could have weathered it before, 
but now the weakened trunk gives way—and all is over. 

One injury inflicted leaves the tree weaker and so more liable 
to others, and makes it possible for influences that would have 
been harmless before to act injuriously. The wind that blew 
the tree down would have been powerless if it had not been for 
the hollow trunk; this could never have been eaten out but for 
the hole in the bark, which again was only there because of the 
attacks of parasites. Of this a curious but apposite instance may 
be given. In the Forest of Compiégne there is now a rifle-range 
down one of the great rides; it is almost exclusively near the 
butts of this range that the trees are infested with Longicorn 
beetles ; and the cause of this is—bad marksmanship! The trees 
here have been pierced with bullets, and their wounds have in the 
first place lowered their general vitality, so attracting the 
female Longicorns who always prefer to lay their eggs on weakly 
trees, and secondly provided an actual passage making it easier 
for the larvae to reach their chosen home just below the bark. 
These larvae are very destructive, so that the bullet-wounds not 
only weaken the tree directly, but betray it into the hands of new 
and otherwise powerless enemies. It is a geometrical, not an 
arithmetical progression of disasters. But the disasters are usually 
few and far between. Great droughts, or tempests, or floods do 
not come every day; and it is these great exceptions that do the 
tree more harm than all the times between. The tree with but a 
few short centuries of life will have to weather only one or two; 
but in five thousand years there is time and to spare for every 
sort and kind of thing to happen. And so, owing to the rarity of 
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disasters and cumulative effect of injuries, the long-lived tree is, 
ceteris paribus, less favourably conditioned than the short-lived. 
To be Irish, the longer it lives, the sooner it ought to die. 

Thus it is nothing inherent in the tree itself that causes its 
death, merely the long-continued shocks and buffets of the world, 
preventable things, one and all; by which I mean thatif one could 
shelter the tree from storms, keep off its active enemies, and 
provide it with a reasonable and constant supply of food, water, 
and air, we must suppose that it would go on living and growing for 
ever. 

This is very clearly brought out where man has actually stepped 
in. It will perhaps come as a shock to hear that there is only 
one individual double cherry in the world ; but that is in a certain 
and a quite real sense the truth. The double cherry has no organs 
for reproducing itself by seed—they have all been converted into 
petals; and it depends entirely on grafting for its continued 
existence. Here we have proof positive that death in a double 
cherry-tree is due merely to the accumulated effects of harmful 
influences acting on the parts which have been long exposed to 
them ; for if we take a young shoot and graft it on to a suitable 
stock, it will grow rapidly and form a new tree in itself. 

Still better are those cases where the plant is propagated by 
cuttings, for here we have not got to call in an individual of another 
species to act as a stock for the graft. Many cultivated plants 
are grown exclusively in this way. A very good instance is the 
Italian Poplar; this is a variety of the Black Poplar, differing 
from it chiefly in its pyramidal shape, caused by the branches 
growing upwards instead of outwards. It is now found all through 
Central Europe, having been much planted along roadsides. The 
curious fact about it is that only male trees are known. It can 
thus of course never be grown from seed, and is as a matter of fact 
propagated entirely by cuttings. Here again we see that at the 
death of the tree, the young twigs only die because the older parts 
are worn out by their long struggle with adverse forces and can no 
longer support the younger. If the young shoots are cut off and 
put in the ground, they will continue to live and grow, with no loss 
of their morphé, and the process may be repeated, so far as we 
know, indefinitely. 

‘Take yet a third case, where man has not to interfere at all 
with the tree itself, but merely takes care of it and keeps it safe 
from enemies. The famous Banyan-tree of India sends down 
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vertical shoots from its branches which take root when they strike 
the ground, so that a colony of banyans is formed, each one 
connected with every other. In the Calcutta Botanical Gardens 
is one of which great care has been taken: the young hanging 
roots are each ensheathed in a bamboo tube till they are safely 
fixed in the ground, and all goats and cattle are kept away. A 
growth unparalleled before has been the result: the tree now 
covers more than two acres of ground, and shows no sign of flagging 
in its formation of new trunks. This is an excellent instance of 
what may be done by artificially repressing the harmful influences 
that would be at work in a state of nature. 

Having thus persuaded ourselves that a single individuality 
can in some cases go on living indefinitely, two pertinent questions 
arise and demand an answer. First, if functioning protoplasm 
is not necessarily subject to death, why did death appear? And 
by death I do not of course mean accidental death, whether by 
enemies, parasites, or the violence of inorganic nature ; but natural 
death, best seen in man and his domestic animals, which, although 
much better protected from foes and harmful influences than 
wild creatures, yet always visibly grow old at last, lose their 
faculties one by one, and pass away by a death which is a mere 
failure to live. And our second question is, death has arisen, 
but will it be possible, in ourselves for instance, to postpone his 
coming—for a short space,—for a long space,—or even for ever ? 
It will help us in answering the first question if we make a com- 
parison of the average length of life in various animals of the same 
group. We shall find that though in a rough way long life is 
associated with large size, yet there are very many exceptions ; 
to take but one, the parrot lives from fifty to a hundred years, while 
the far larger ostrich never exceeds fifty, and rarely reaches forty. 
What then does length of life stand in relation, and how is it 
regulated ? We begin to see light if we bring in another fact— 
namely, that the numbers of any species remain on the whole very 
constant, though the number of eggs or young is always much 
larger than that of their parents. Thus out of all the children 
of every pair, only two can on the average survive to maturity, 
or the numbers of the species would not remain constant. Even 
to rear these two is a struggle, and the most direct means to this 
end—the perpetuation of the race—(as opposed to those attributes 
which help the individuals within the race to survive) are, first, 
large number of offspring, to utilise every possible chance ; then, 
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quick growth and early maturity, which means that generation 
more rapidly succeeds generation; and thirdly, long life, which 
makes it, possible for one pair to have many broods. The product 
of number of broods into number of offspring at each brood, into 
quickness of growth, divided by the mortality of the offspring, 
is a constant. These three factors, like any other attributes of the 
animal, can be altered by means of Natural Selection. The details 
will vary in every case ; now length of life, now increase of progeny, 
will be most suitable to work with. In birds, for instance, long 
life has in general been favoured : a large brood would be harmful, 
as the weight of the eggs within the mother’s body would be so 
great as to render quick flight impossible. 

As was pointed out for the giant trees, the ill effects of external 
nature have a cumulative action as time goes on; and so for a 
species normally to have a long life means that it must be guarded 
effectively against this accumulation of evil influences. This 
could be accomplished by natural selection favouring those 
individuals with the most stable constitutions and the best pro- 
tections against external foes ; but the difficulty of prolonging 
life for a year would become greater with every year added, in 
much the same way that the horse-power of a fast liner must be 
enormously increased to add a single knot to her speed. Thus 
it is that no known animal reckons its life in thousands of years, 
and but few in hundreds. From the point of view of the species 
it is less simple to go on living (I speak teleologically, but my words 
can all be translated in terms of natural selection) than to abandon 
the old battered body, whose repairs cost so much time and trouble, 
and grow a new one from the germ-plasm. 

So I think that this increasing difficulty of repairing any damage 
to the body gives us a reason for the origin of death: natural 
selection could no doubt prolong the span of life, but after a certain 
time it comes cheaper and easier to rely upon a new life for per- 
petuating the species. Thus the old life, no longer nicely adjusted 
by selection, is at the mercy of any harmful influences, and in a 
state of Nature soon succumbs. 

This leads naturally to our second question, for surely we may 
suppose that if death can be postponed by natural selection, 
it can be also by artificial selection. The case of the Banyan-tree 
shows what a very limited amount of care will sometimes do. But 
in ourselves, the problem is more difficult, for our senescence 
seems at first sight due much more to internal than external causes. 
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Metschnikoff among others has tried to analysebthese ; and? his 
results and opinions (though not universally accepted) offer more 
of an explanation than anyone else’s. He finds that in old people 
and animals most of the various tissues of the body, among which 
I will only mention the muscles and nerves, are attacked and 
actually devoured by the white blood-corpuscles or phagocytes. 
In the brain in particular, he has found phagocytes crawling over 
degenerating nerve-cells, their bodies charged with the character- 
istic nerve-cell granules. This division of a house against itself 
seems at first glance merely strange, and rather horrible to con- 
template. His interpretation, however, is very ingenious, and 
full of hope. The white blood-corpuscles, as is well known, are 
charged with the particular service of freeing our bodies from 
foreign particles, alive or dead. The intrusion of such particles 
will somehow stimulate the corpuscles to migrate to the spot, 
forming what we know as a gathering, where, especially if the 
intruders be bacteria, they will attack and devour them. In 
addition, practice makes them more perfect. This is not the time 
to begin an account of antitoxins and opsonins and protective 
serums ; suffice it to say that the germs of many diseases by their 
presence ‘ stimulate the phagocytes’ to greater exertions in ‘ their 
priest-like task Of pure ablution round our human shores’ (to alter 
but one word). And this effect is a lasting one; if the same kind 
of germ enters the body a second time, the white corpuscles will 
(to put the matter very briefly and metaphorically) know them 
afar off, and be on the spot before the bacteria have had time to 
increase to at all dangerous numbers. 

Now in an old man, the ordinary tissues, subjected to the 
harmful influences of the world for threescore years and ten, get 
weakened and out of gear; to the phagocytes on the other hand 
these same harmful influences act as a stimulus to their function 
as devourers, so that if their mechanism gets at all thrown out 
of order, it will be in the direction of increased activity. 

Thus the phagocytes, hungering for prey, can at length restrain 
themselves no longer, and fall upon the exhausted and feeble tissues, 
at last by their perverted instinct bringing on the death of the 
whole body corporate, themselves included. The important 
point is that we may put down both the increased and unnatural 
activity of the phagocytes, and also the weakness of the other tissues, 
to the same cause—the accumulated action of harmful external 
influences, chief amongst which Metschnikoff would put bacteria, 
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and especially those which are continually causing putrefaction 
in the intestine. The noxious substances they produce are always 
stimulating the phagocytes, at last with fatal results. He says 
that if we were to have our large intestines removed, or, less drastic 
method, eat cultures of a particular sour-milk bacillus which 
prevents putrefaction, our life would be rendered—not indefinite— 
but distinctly longer. That would be the first step; as more 
was discovered, and what was discovered acted upon, we should 
be able to extend our lives ever further and further. Assuming 
that our contention of the potential immortality of all protoplasm 
is true, we should at last, no doubt, attain to the state of never 
dying—supposing, that is, we are first clever enough to find out 
how, and then that we thought it worth while labouring under 
the burden of the many prophylactics that would undoubtedly 
be necessary. That question, however, may safely be left to take 
care of itself for many generations to come. Suffice it for us that 
in the last fifty years there have been laid the first foundations 
for a true understanding of death, and that we can even dream of 
a future where man may remain hale and hearty long after his 
present term of years, relapsing at length into a short period of 
natural old age, at the end of which death will come very peacefully, 
welcomed perhaps with the same welcome that the tired body gives 
to sleep. 

Juuian 8. HUuX.ey. 














PIG-STICKING IN INDIA. 


By SIR EDMUND COX, Barr. 


TuE sport of kings—it is the old, familiar description of pig-sticking, 
and a better could not be given. With a good horse under one, 
a trusty spear in one’s right hand, and a fine fighting boar in front, 
what more joyous moments has life to offer? The discomforts 
and annoyances inseparable from Eastern exile, the fever, the 
prickly heat, the mosquitoes, the sand-flies, and the eccentricities 
of the thermometer,—these are all forgotten in the glorious excite- 
ment of the chase. How it all comes back to me as I write; the 
shouts of the beaters endeavouring to drive the mighty boar out of 
the prickly pear covert or the sugar-cane plantation, the sudden 
dash from its lair of a dark grey object which darts away at a 
furious pace from its pursuing enemy; the headlong gallop after 
the quarry, through long grass which only allows occasional glimpses 
of his back; down one side of a precipitous nullah and up the 
other; helter-skelter over masses of rough stones; ever nearer 
and nearer till at last he feels the touch of the spear, and then, 
if he is a real plucky one, turns and fights. Look out for your 
horse in the first place ; keep a tight rein and ready spear, and wheel 
him round in a moment, out of the reach of those deadly tushes ; 
sit tight in your saddle, gripping for all you are worth, lest you 
part company from your horse as he swerves from the boar’s attack. 
Your life won’t be worth a minute’s purchase if you are prostrate 
on the ground, your spear lying just beyond reach of your hand, 
and an infuriated pig free to take his will with the tushes which 
you had intended to carry away as the spoils of war. 

Only the experienced pig-sticker knows all the wiles of his 
quarry. His practised hand and keen eye are ready for any 
emergency. The pig dashes away as if to continue his flight. 
The rider knows that this is merely a pretence, and that a fresh 
attack may be instantly expected. He is on the alert ; and as the 
pig, with a fierce grunt, makes a furious rush upon him, he gets his 
spear in again, deep this time, just behind the shoulder. The pig 
foams at the mouth in his pain and rage ; his bristles stand erect, 
his grunt becomes a deep growl ; he is doubtful what to do, whether 
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once more to attack his tormentor or to fly for his life. He decides 
to fight ; but he has lost by the slight delay. The rider, guiding 
his horse’more by the pressure of his thighs and knees than by the 
rein, has placed himself in the rear of the pig, and has scored another 
thrust with:his spear. The boar is now losing strength, but not 
courage. He is frenzied with rage. If he cannot reach the man 
he may yet maim the horse. A rapid turn, and he is underneath 
the gallant Arab. A moment, a fraction of a moment, more, and 
he would have inflicted a mortal wound. But the rider merely 
plays with him. The man and horse are on one side of him un- 
harmed ; the boar has felt another thrust of the spear. His only 
chance is in flight; and weak and wounded as he is, it is with 
wonderful speed that he makes away. ‘Poor devil,’ says the man ; 
‘Tl give him a chance!’ and he sits still in the saddle for a full 
minute while the boar seeks shelter. But the country is open; 
there is no hiding-place to be seen. The minute has passed. 
Enough for fair play. The man shakes the bridle, and the impatient 
horse is off like an arrow out of the bow. The boar hears the 
approach. If he has to die he will die fighting. He faces his foe. 
One forlorn hope, one tremendous charge at the place where the 
horse was to be, but was not, and the spear has gone deep into the 
boar’s side—so deep, because of the horse’s gallop, that the man 
could not withdraw it. Back come horse and rider at a walk. The 
death struggle is almost over. A native happens to be passing 
by with an axe in his hand. ‘ Finish him off,’ says the rider, ‘ and 
here is a rupee for you!’ Balaram has a long-standing grudge 
against the boar, an unwelcome guest in his sugar plantation ; 
and he measures his grudge in the sharpness of his blows. It is 
all over. Balaram receives his rupee with a deep salaam. He 
is promised another rupee for cutting out the tushes and bringing 
them to the sahib’s tent. The sahib lights a cigarette, and canters 
back to rejoin his companions. 

There is a curious-sounding word in the Hindustani language— 
bundobust to wit—which means arrangement and preparation. 
The word is very frequently in the mouths of old Qui Hais, other- 
wise known as Anglo-Indians. Now a pig-sticking meet to be 
successful requires much bundobust. And this is how you set to 
work. You engage a shikari, half sportsman, half gamekeeper, 
a wild man of the woods. His costume is much like that of Kipling’s 
regimental bhisti Gungadeen. He is middle-aged, thin and wiry. 
Untidy wisps of greyish hair dangle from below his ragged puggree. 
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He undertakes in consideration of a salary of twelve rupees a 
month to watch with care the coverts in the jungle which pig 
are known to frequent. When he finds traces of them he brings 
you khubber. This word is first-cousin to bundobust, and it 
means information ; but it is information not’always to be trusted. 
Your shikari will loaf in the bazaar, he will get drunk on occasion, 
and he will then come and tell you that he has splendid khubber 
of so monstrous a pig as was never heard of before, let alone a 
whole army of animals of ordinary stature. You get up very early 
the next day and ride out to investigate matters. Gungadeen is 
waiting at the place. You soon find that the pigs are creatures of 
the imagination. Gungadeen owns up. But his wife was sick, 
his children were starving, and will the sahib advance him five 
rupees out of his pay? How could he disappoint the sahib ? 
After all there might have been pig there; but Providence willed 
otherwise. You get rid of the impostor, and after a few experiments 
obtain a really trustworthy shikari. There are some. 

This time there is no doubt about it. The khubber is all right, 
and you make your bundobust. The place favoured by the pig 
is about fifteen miles off. There is a fairly good road most of the 
way. Half adozen men, one subaltern of the Royal Artillery, 
two of a native regiment, a young officer in the Civil Service, a 
policeman, and a forester make up the party. The horses are sent 
off in the early morning. They will rest all the afternoon and so 
be fresh for the work on the morrow. With the horses go a couple 
of bullock carts containing a small tent, provisions, andcooking 
pots, with changes of clothes. Three or four servants walk beside 
the carts. Two of the party who are over-luxurious send folding 
camp beds; the others will sleep on grass, spread on the ground. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon the sportsmen set forth in 
hired tongas—a kind of curricle drawn by two ponies. The drive 
is frightfully dusty, for the month is May, and the country is 
parched with heat. About seven o’clock the camp is reached ; 
and there are loud cries from six thirsty souls of ‘ Boy, peg lao 
and jeldi karo,’ or ‘ bring me a whisky-and-soda and look sharp 
about it.’ A cheery dinner in the tent, and then to bed early, 
for all must be in the saddle by the first streak of dawn. 

The first thing next day is to muster the beaters, who are not 
less than thirty in number. Each is given a gun-wad, the produc- 
tion of which, when the sport is over, will entitle the bearer to the 
sum of four annas. But for this precaution, at least sixty mis- 
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creants will represent that they have been beating all day! The 
wads have to be taken back from the beaters when they are paid, 
otherwise they will be made to do duty on some subsequent occasion. 
The beaters carry heavy sticks with which to frighten away the 
boar should he attack them. Some have sickles and axes to cut 
away the prickly pear or thick vegetation of various kinds, should 
there be no other means of getting out a pig who chooses to sulk, 
while a few carry tom-toms and brass conches. These are crude 
and horrible instruments of music wherewith to persuade a recal- 
citrant boar to come out and show fight. 

All is ready. The riders surround the covert. The Master 
gives the word ; and the thirty beaters, with frantic shouts and a 
musical accompaniment, do what they may to drive the pig into 
the open. For some time nothing happens. After ten minutes 
or so there is a loud chorus of shouts at one corner of the forest 
patch ; and a great dusky animal, followed by half a dozen little 
ones, emerges from seclusion, and lollops unconcernedly into the 
open. The nearest rider happens to be a griffin, the Indian equiva- 
lent of new-chum or tender-foot ; and he sets off at full speed in 
pursuit. ‘Come back, come back!’ shouts the Master. ‘Can’t 
you see it’s a sow and a sounder?’ The griffin is told a few things 
which it would not be desirable to set down here! The lady and 
her progeny evidently know that they have nothing to fear; and 
they set themselves to forage for their breakfast. 

Another few minutes, and there is a fresh outburst of shouts. 
There is no deception this time. A magnificent boar trots out, 
dashes across the maidan or open plain, making for a nice thick 
jungle that he knows of a mile or so away. Harrison, of the Mah- 
rattas, and Westland, of the police, are after him like lightning. 
The boar does not want to fight, at all events at present ; and he 
dodges in various directions to avoid his pursuers. They have 
travelled half a mile before they are on to him. Then Harrison 
gets a ‘first spear,’ and feels immensely elated. But pride goes 
before a fall. His horse puts his foot into a hole and turns a somer- 
sault, and a pillar of dust marks the spot where Harrison touches 
solid earth. He has had nothing worse than a shaking, and is 
mounted again without much loss of time. Another subaltern 
and the forester have now come to see if they can have a look in; 
but they will not interfere with the first two unless they seem 
likely, to lose their prey. Westland is now well on to the boar, 
fierce now for the fight, under the smart of Harrison’s spear. 
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Without the slightest warning he turns and charges. Westland is 
not quite prepared; and the boarscores a nasty gash with his 
tushes on the horse’s chest. Recovering himself, Westland drives his 
spear into the boar’s side; but the weapon snaps, and the gallant 
animal makes away with three feet of spear fast in him. Now is 
the time for the other two riders. They are out to the front; 
and after a r ‘nning fight for three-quarters of a mile the boar gives 
his last groan. The tushes are the trophies of Harrison, who got 
the ‘ first spear.’ 

In the course of an hour the four are back at the covert, where 
they find the two remaining members of the hunt waiting develop- 
ments. The Master knows that there is more shikar to be had. 
The shouting and tom-toming are redoubled, and while for a 
moment all six riders are at one corner, loud yells tell them that 
two fine pigs have broken from the opposite end of the covert. 
Round charge the horsemen into view of two splendid pig, and a 
terrific race follows for the ‘ first spears,’ one of which falls to the 
Master and the other to Wilson, of the Civil Service. The Master, 
after a prolonged struggle, kills his victim single-handed ; but all 
the other spears are called into requisition before the companion 
boar is vanquished. Then a little rest and light refreshment for 
men and horses, and another covert is drawn. Three more pig 
are beaten out, but two get away. Then comes the substantial 
midday meal, known in India as ‘ breakfast’; a siesta for an hour 
or 80, a cup of tea, and all are homeward bound. Truly a glorious 
day. 

Never shall I forget a most exceptional pig-sticking meet that 
I once enjoyed. This was at a place called Diwanserai, about 
twelve miles from the city of Moorshedabad in Bengal—Moor- 
shedabad, whence in 1756 Suraj-ud-daola sallied forth to the 
infamy of the Black Hole of Calcutta. Just across the river, a 
year later, Robert Clive fought the battle of Plassey, and laid the 
foundations of our Indian Empire. The great meet at Diwanserai 
was organised by the Nawab Ali Khadar, eldest son of the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal, a man of great charm of manner and a first-class 
sportsman. A dozen or so of his numerous brothers and cousins 
were there to ride after the pig, and about the same number of 
Europeans. Among the brothers of the Nawab were two as fine 
young men as one could wish to see, Sultan Sahib and Farhad 
Mirza. They were really well educated in the best sense of the 
word ; for courtesy and good breeding they could hold their own 
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in any gathering, and they were equally at home with the gun 
and in the saddle. Some of the guests of the Nawab, including 
myself, lived in the old-world city of Moorshedabad ; but most of the 
Europeans resided at the Civil Station of Berhampore, about eight 
miles the further side from the meet, so they had a good long way 
to go. We went in various kind of conveyances. I travelled 
on an elephant together with some of the young Shahzadas or 
members of the Nawab’s family. There was no roughing it on 
this occasion ; everything was the height of luxury. There was 
a sumptuous suite of tents pitched beneath a dense mango tope. 
A large marquee was used as a dining-room, and each guest had a 
comfortable bedroom tent elegantly furnished. We had the best 
of good dinners, including simpkin, as the native servants used 
to call champagne. Early to bed was the order, to ensure all being 
fresh the next morning, and we were all glad of a’couple of blankets 
over us, for it was the cold weather. 

Yes, it was the glorious, but, alas! short-lived cold weather 
of India. What tortures we had suffered in the dry, hot weather ! 
What misery we had undergone in the sickly fetid moisture of the 
monsoon months! But that was now forgotten. We were here 
to enjoy the present, the crisp sparkling air of an Indian December 
that makes the weak strong and the old young. The country being 
Bengal was, of course, flat, but Bengal country can be pretty 
enough. The foliage of the trees is at its best in what passes for 
winter. Yt is in the hot weather that most of the deciduous trees 
shed their leaves. There were banyans, peepul, palms, and clumps 
of feathery bamboos scattered about, with"plenty of open country 
between. There were some fields where the crops of millet had 
been reaped ; but most of the riding was over a plain, covered 
with long grass which came well up to our horses’ flanks. Yt was 
no use thinking what traps and pitfalls might be concealed beneath 
the grass. The only way was to gallop hard and trust in Providence. 
There was one feature of the day’s bundobust that was unusual. 
Instead of men being employed to drive the pig out of their hiding- 
places in the jungle, the operation was performed by elephants, 
of which the Nawab had a large stud. There was’much less noise 
in this method, and it was far more effective than the usual pro- 
cedure; for the pig is in deadly terror of the elephant, and the 
mere proximity of ‘ two-tails’ is enough to send him flying. 

There was profusion of pig that day, and Y think everyone, 
European or Mohammedan, who was present was satisfied. The first 
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pig that emerged from his lair happened to be a particularly fine 
up-standing boar with remarkably conspicuous tushes. This was 
fortunate, for we all intended that the first pig should be reserved 
for the Nawab Ali Khadar, our genial host. ‘Now, Nawab Sahib !’ 
exclaims the senior European officer—‘ now’s your time!’ Not 
much doubt of that, as the Nawab dashes off on his flea-bitten grey 
at the top of his speed. We all know that the Nawab will get his 
spear all right; but several of us are close behind him to assist 
in finishing off the pig after he has wetted his spear. Memory 
brings back the moving scene. Just in front of me rides the digni- 
fied Judge of Berhampore ; his chestnut Arab suddenly puts his 
feet into a ditch hidden by the long grass, and rolls headlong. 1 
can see before me now the gaitered legs of the judge pointing to 
high heaven as he turns a somersault before alighting on the maidan. 
No bones broken—only a shaking; he is soon mounted again. 
Meanwhile the Nawab has got his first spear. Everyone con- 
gratulates him on his success ; and then we all look after our own 
interests. Y was young in those days, and had never yet had the 
proud distinction of a ‘ first spear.” I was deadly anxious to secure 
one. After a number of splendid runs in which the coveted prize 
went to riders who knew more about the game than I did, there 
was one in which I and two others were after a fine pig. We only 
had occasional glimpses of him, and had to make out his course by 
the waving of the long grass through which he was travelling. 
Somehow, after a bit, he disappeared ; we lost all traces of him, 
and my two companions decided to give him up and rejoin the 
main party. However, I thought I would give him another chance, 
and before very long, as luck would have it, Y came upon him. 
I spurred my horse at him, but he was off, and I after him for all 
I was worth. 'For reasons best known to himself he left the grassy 
maidan and entered an open field. This was my opportunity. 
Now I could see him properly. I rushed at him, missed him, and 
feared that my chance was gone. But my good fortune befriended 
me. I pulled up and turned round. There he was still, not quite 
certain what todo. He saw me coming at him, and made up his 
mind to charge. We met, and I got my spear into his shoulder. 
I was never more proud and delighted. He got away, and I had 
to do without the tushes; but I had had my first ‘ first spear.’ 
The horse that I was riding was a ‘ Cape,’ the property of the Nawab. 
He was full of fire when after a pig; but he used to go to sleep 
between the periods of excitement. While walking alongjin one 
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of his reveries he tripped so badly that he could not recover himself, 
and there we were in a confused heap on the ground ! 

Our midday breakfast was taken under the shade of a fine 
mango-tree. After the horses were well rested we had more sport ; 
and the day ended with another capital dinner in the big tent. 
The Nawab and his relatives, of course, would not eat with us; 
but they joined us when the table was cleared. The senior officer 
proposed the Nawab’s health ; we drank it with all the honours ; 
the Nawab replied ; cheroots were smoked and songs were sung ; 
and so the most delightful entertainment came to an end. The 
next morning took us back, with grateful memories, to the day’s 
work, 











A COUNTRY PRACTICE. 


BY A DOCTOR’S WIFE. 


One day at tea in a country house I was talking of some of 
the occurrences of our daily life, when my host said, ‘ You ought 
to make an article out of these things; it would interest people 
to hear something about the life of a country doctor. And,’ 
he went on, ‘here is a ready-made title for you—‘‘ A Country 
Practice.’’’ This advice has been in my mind for a long time, 
and now I am putting it to the proof. 

I had no practical acquaintance with a doctor’s life until my 
marriage, so that the first time I heard the ring of our night- 
bell was a memorable one to me. One can never hear it with 
indifference. The custom that stales most things can never 
make that sound anything but a shock to mind and body. There 
is no escape for the doctor from the tyranny of other people’s 
illness. Often the need of him is sudden as well as imperative, 
but not always. Country-people are very dilatory, and this sort 
of thing may happen: Old Mrs. Griffin has been ill for a day 
or two, and she and her neighbours know that she ought to 
see the doctor, but they do nothing. Then one evening she feels 
worse, and a neighbour arranges to sit up with her. As the 
night goes on they gradually get more and more frightened, until 
the neighbour, Mrs. Vowles, can bear it no longer, and runs 
home to wake her husband to ‘go for doctor.” When Vowles 
rings the night-bell at about two o’clock in the morning, and the 
doctor says to him ‘ What is it?’ the answer is, ‘ You’m to come 
at once to old Mrs. Griffin, in Frog Lane, sir.’ ‘When was 
she taken ill?’ ‘Oh, she’ve been bad for two, three days, and 
my missus did say, as how you was to come at once, please, sir.’ 
There is nothing to be done but to go, for Mrs. Griffin is a very 
old woman, and old people and children must be attended to 
quickly. When the doctor has seen Mrs. Griffin, he probably 
says to Mrs. Vowles, ‘ Why on earth didn’t you send for me 
yesterday?’ and the woman will answer placidly, ‘ Well, sir, 
we did think on it, and when we seed ’ee go by in the motor, 
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I said ’twould be so well to stop ‘ee as ‘ee did go back, but 
there, us didn’t trouble, as we thought the ould lady ’ud be 
better like, but I was put to it when I seed her so bad, and in 
the night, too, so I said . . .’ and so on indefinitely, till the 
tired doctor gets into his car and goes home. 

But this is easy work compared to a whole night spent 
in a cottage. Many poor people (and richer ones, tod) have 
no idea of the meaning of time, and a man will come in a great 
hurry at ten o’clock at night, saying ‘ Please, sir, you’m wanted 
at once for my wife,’ and when the cottage is reached there are 
still many hours of waiting for all concerned, and to the doctor’s 
question, “Why did you send for me so soon?’ the woman’s 
reply will very likely be, ‘ Well, to be sure, sir, Ben were going 
for the nurse, and I told him to ca’ in to say as there worn’t no 
great hurry, but seems like he forgot.’ If the cottage is near 
the doctor can go home again, but if it is several miles away he 
must remain, as patiently as he can. 

I remember one night of peculiar mischance. The doctor 
had been twice in and out, and on his second return at five o’clock 
he hoped for a little sleep, but at six the bell clanged again. 
He got up wearily, and asked the usual ‘ What is it?’ to which 
the answer came in a man’s cheerful voice, ‘It be only I for 
Jimmy’s medicine, sir; I thought I’d have it on my way to 
work, and I’ve brought the bottle.’ I am glad to say that the 
doctor’s reply was, ‘ You can’t have it till surgery time’; but 
even so the little rest he had hoped for was lost. 

One of the worst symptoms of the oppression of the night- 
bell is that of hearing it when no one has rung it. The time 
came when my husband would get up in the middle of the night, 
go to the open window and say ‘ What is it?’ and get no answer. 
Though it was a relief to think that he need not go out that 
time, a phantom night call is in fact a much more serious matter 
than a real one, as it is one of the warnings of a more or less 
imminent breakdown. But until the breakdown comes the 
doctor must work on. Even if he takes a holiday the disturbed 
nights continue, at any rate, for the first week or two, and 
a country doctor’s holiday is seldom longer than wat, so that 
he is rarely completely free from anxiety. We have heard 
passing carts or footsteps under our hotel rooms a thousand miles 
from home, and my husband has waked up with a start, believing 
it to be a message for him. 
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The uncertainty of a doctor’s life is its hardship. He must 
be as alert at any summons of the bell as if he had had an 
eight-hour night’s rest behind him, instead of perhaps a long 
drive and hours of a stuffy cottage bedroom, of which the 
windows are not even made to open. The inhabitants may not 
much regret the fact that the picturesque casements under the 
thatched roof are not made with hinges, but the effect on the 
doctor of the air he is compelled to breathe is, of course, very 
bad. I say nothing of the harm it does the patient, because 
that is not so obvious, at the time, at any rate. No doubt the 
bodily result of fresh air would be excellent, but the mental 
discomfort endured by many a farmer and cottager at the mere 
suspicion of a draught is so great that a feeble person might 
really be made very ill by a little fresh air. This also applies 
to washing. A substantial layer of dirt is a warm covering, and 
when people’s food is not nourishing and heat-producing enough, 
they instinctively shrink from water. Also, perhaps for the 
same reason of economising their natural store of warmth, it is 
not the custom for cottagers to undress as we do when we go 
to bed. They generally wear more clothes than we in the day- 
time, and at night content themselves with taking off the top 
layer, sometimes adding a nightgown as a finishing touch 
over the remainder of their garments. It seems a very uncom- 
fortable plan, but it is no doubt a warm one. But clothes must 
wear out unduly fast if they are worn night and day, so that 
our method has economy, as well as cleanliness, to recom- 
mend it. 

I have lately read a striking short story, by one of the 
masters of the art of literary realism, in which he tells of a 
double murder committed at night in a cottage bedroom. The 
author shows us the minds and thoughts of the actors in the 
tragedy with wonderful skill, but when he describes the appear- 
ance of the peasant-woman his realism melts into idealism to 
a reader who knows something of the class to which she belongs. 
One may live for years on friendly and even intimate terms 
with the country-people, and yet know but little of their real 
ways. It is almost an intrusion for anyone but the doctor to 
ask questions about the food they give their children, for instance. 
There does not seem to be any good tradition among women as 
to the suitable feeding of babies. Woman is the only creature, 
as far as I know, who will give miscellaneous food to her young 
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ones. A cat does not catch mice for her kittens until they are 
old enough to digest them, but a woman will give her baby green 
gooseberries or plum-pudding, according to the time of year, and 
will be mildly surprised and quite incredulous when the doctor 
tells her that a baby should be fed on milk, and milk only. 
‘The children allus has some of what we’m eating. Poor little 
things, it "ud seem hard not to give ‘em a bit, when there’s 
summat tasty-like.’ If the natural-milk supply is available the 
baby will no doubt do well enough, but when the contents of 
a dirty bottle are supplemented by cheese and pickled onions 
it is not to be wondered at that the doctor is sometimes sent 
for in a hurry, to correct, if it may be, the results of this foolish 
diet. The difficulties in the way of more sensible feeding, 
though, are at times almost insuperable. Many people think that 
the country is a land flowing with milk, if not with honey; but 
this is far from the case, in a dairy-farming county, at any rate. 
Literally all the milk is made into cheese and butter, or sent 
away to the towns, so there is none left for the labourers’ 
children. Occasionally, and as a great favour, a farmer will 
spare a little for a sick baby, but not by any means always. 
So little are the country-people accustomed to milk that they 
rather dislike it, and they and their children rarely drink it 
from choice. 

When my husband came to this practice, some years ago, 
he used sometimes after dark to walk to a hill village a couple 
of miles or so away, and when he had finished the work in hand 
the man who had fetched him would say, ‘I and my mate ‘ull 
walk back with ’ee, doctor,’ and seem surprised when he was 
thanked, but his offer declined. For a while my husband used 
to wonder why he was considered almost foolishly brave for 
walking across fields in the dark, practically in sight of a village ; 
but when he got to know the West-countrymen, he understood 
that they lived in constant dread of ghostly enemies, and that 
a man would never walk by himself in the dark, if he could 
possibly help it. They do not even like sleeping in a dark 
room, and constantly burn a lamp all night long. This gives 
a village a curiously alert appearance after dark; but though 
nearly every cottage seems to be full of wakeful people, the 
light is merely a protection against evil spirits, and not a sign 
of sleepless energy. A small room, with shut windows and 
a lighted lamp, seems a terrible place to spend a night in, and 
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the want of air may perhaps account for the withered look of 
many of the young cottage-women. 

The doctor is expected to give advice on all sorts of matters 
quite unconnected with his profession. He is asked to find 
places for the boys and girls who are leaving school, or to decide 
on the desirability of places they may have found for themselves. 
Sometimes an anxious mother will consult with him as to the 
suitability of her daughter’s ‘ young man,’ and the girl will ask 
his advice as to accepting or rejecting a suitor. There is hardly 
an aspect of village life on which he is not called upon to give 
a decision at some time or other, from repairs to a mowing-machine 
to re-papering the best parlour. I remember that he once got 
a note from a man who had lately come to live in a house near 
by, asking him to be so good as to lend the writer his clinical 
thermometer (for which the bearer was waiting) to take the 
temperature of a hot bed! This was more than the doctor 
could stand. ‘ He certainly shan’t have my nice clean thermo- 
meter,’ he remarked with decision. So we sent a politely worded 
refusal. 

Some of the poor people are very particular as to the exact 
colour and consistency of their medicine, and even as to the shape 
of the bottle it is dispensed in. The old sexton of the next village 
has a bottle of a peculiar size and appearance, which he always 
brings round to the surgery to be filled. One day my husband 
thought it well to give him a small quantity of some special 
medicine, and put it into a bottle which exactly contained the 
dose. But the old man remonstrated at the non-appearance of 
his old friend, and after that his medicine was always put into 
the favourite bottle. He is getting what his friends call ‘ wander- 
some,’ and the other day he was found by the woman in whose 
house he lodges cutting open a mattress with a knife, under 
the impression that he would find sweets in the stuffing. 

I occasionally see a very old woman whose conversation 
generally turns on events that happened seventy or eighty years 
ago. She has described to me, with a vividness that I cannot 
hope to equal, how my husband’s third predecessor in the 
practice used to drive about in a thick fawn-coloured great coat, 
plentifully supplied with immense pearl buttons. ‘There, ’a 
had such a jolly red face, ’a were most like a farmer.’ She 
became his cook, and was, according to her own account, a 
famous one. The doctor’s wife one day gave a fine party, of 
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which the chief dish was a raised pie, that still lives in the old 
woman’s memory as her chef-d’wuvre, and a thing of wonder 
and beauty. 

The old man with the jolly red face was of a romantic 
turn of mind. He farmed a few acres of land, and each summer, 
when his hay was ripe for cutting, he was to be seen wearing 
a suit of clothes that had evidently been the height of fashion 
in his youth. The villagers all knew that he had wooed and 
won his wife in a long past June, and so when they saw the 
old man in the dress of a gallant of forty years before they 
would smile sympathetically, and say to each other : ‘ Oh, there 
goes doctor in’s owd clothes. He be cutting his hay, surely. 
He do be one to remember old times, he be; and he’s allus well 
forrard with his hay, too. Be’est thinking of cutten thine yet, 
Jarge?’ 

It used to be the custom for country doctors to make a good 
many of the raw materials of their medicines, and particularly 
a stuff called ‘ pill mass,’ at home; and as nasty medicines are 
more appreciated than tasteless ones, I have been told that the 
smell that pervaded the house in old days when certain drugs 
were being prepared was quite fearful. Luckily that is now 
a thing of the past. 

By means of some of the older inhabitants of the village 
we occasionally get into touch with history. The grandfather of 
some of the present inhabitants was cook on board Nelson’s 
ship at Naples, and he used to tell one of his granddaughters 
that he could remember Lady Hamilton coming on board, and 
that she used to call for a cup of soup ‘ without an eye of grease 
in it.’ This man’s son, who died not long ago, also went to sea— 
not in the Navy, but as cook on board a ship belonging to a West- 
country port which traded to the Bight of Benin. This man 
used to relate strange experiences of landing cargoes of cutlasses 
and rum, which formed the somewhat piratical British export 
of those days to the native tribes. There are dark stories, too, 
of the trade in ‘ blackbirds,’ for which this West-country port 
was used as a half-way house between Africa and the West Indies. 
The underground passages and vaults in which the wretched 
‘ blackbirds ’ were kept till the ship was ready to take them on can 
be seen to this day. And to the houses of one of the mérchant 
princes of the old port clings a legend which, though nothing 
but the rattle of chains—the music of the slaver—is as soul- 
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shaking as anything in the whole lore of hauntings. The trade 
with Africa still goes on; but now we send out our red earth 
as paint for the young bloods of the tribes, and the older chiefs 
get much pride and satisfaction from the cast-off liveries of 
the local mayor’s footmen, for which, I am told, there is’a steady 
market. But fashion must be attended to, even among savages, 
and the red earth trade was once nearly lost to our village when 
the man who was responsible for mixing the paint, inadvertently 
put too large a proportion of yellow ochre into the vats. 

When we have a new parlourmaid the first thing I say to 
her is: ‘If a message comes when the doctor is out write it 
down on the slate, and be sure and get the person’s name and 
address.” The last part of this direction is sometimes quite 
difficult to carry out, as I know from experience. I have often 
interviewed a messenger, and after a great deal of irrelevant 
conversation the question ‘ Where do you live?’ is met by the 
smiling answer, ‘Oh, doctor do know I very well, and the missus 
too; you tell ’un to ca’ in soon’s he can, and it’ll be all right: 
he do know us well.’ I persevere till I get more of an address 
than this, but the maidservants do not always do so, and then 
the confusion is great, unless the man can be identified in 
some way. 

Telegrams are often very indefinite. It is not at all unusual 
for the doctor to get one of this sort, ‘Come at once; Jones.’ 
Educated people generally give some indication of why they want 
the doctor, as they realise that he will be more useful to them 
if he comes prepared for the particular accident, or illness, they 
are suffering from. But poor people are quite as likely to send 
a peremptory telegram for a case of chronic rheumatism as for 
a broken bone. An urgent message must be attended to first, 
and sometimes a whole day’s arrangements are thrown out of 
shape in consequence of it. It is then very vexatious to find 
the sender of the telegram sitting comfortably in an armchair, 
and be cheerfully greeted by ‘ There, but I didn’t look for ’ee 
so soon, doctor; tidn’t very much the matter with I now, but 
I did feel terr’ble bad yesterday, and as I hadn’t seen ’ee all 
the week, I thought I’d best send.’ If the doctor asks with some 
asperity why such an urgent telegram was sent, the answer will 
probably be; ‘ Well, I sent little Dicky there to the post-office, 
and of course he didn’t rightly know what to put, look ’ee, 
so I expect he asked the young lady to help ’un, didn’t ’ee now, 
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Dicky?’ ‘ Yes, ’a did,’ says the little boy, and so the doctor’s 
time and strength are again needlessly wasted. Telephone-calls 
are better than telegrams, as it is sometimes possible to get 
more details, but they have their own great drawbacks. 

Written messages are often very remarkable. Dialect spelt 
phonetically is not easy to read, and though the writing is 
generally legible enough, it is far removed from the artificial 
copper-plate productions of the village school. When one con- 
siders that the child’s book learning stops abruptly at thirteen 
or fourteen, it is not to be wondered at that the man’s power 
of expressing himself on paper is limited. One worthy man 
used constantly to send a little note asking for more ‘ metsam,’ 
and a woman once wrote to complain of some medicine that she 
thought disagreed with her baby, that it ‘made un wretch 
trebble.’ 

At first my husband found our West-country dialect puzzling. 
It is not only that the pronunciation is unlike that of ordinary 
English, but the meaning of many words and phrases is quite 
unexpected. What can be the appropriate treatment for a 
woman who says, ‘I do feel all over alike,’ and who either 
cannot or will not give any other description of her symptoms. 
‘He be main hrough this marnen,’ means that the patient’s 
friends think that he is very ill indeed, and not that his manners 
leave something to be desired. One day the doctor ordered 
beef-tea for a boy who was recovering from pneumonia, to be 
met by this curious form of objection, ‘I bain’t terr’ble wropped 
up in beef-tea.’ A Wessex peasant will very seldom give a direct 
negative or affirmativé, so that if he says that he is not ‘ wropped 
up’ in anything it really means that he has a great dislike to it. 
If, on the other hand, he says, ‘I don’t mind if I do,’ it means 
that he is very anxious to do whatever it may be that he is 
talking about, and not that he is indifferent to it, as one would 
naturally suppose. Another curious piece of dialect is the use 
of the word ‘ frightened’ with the meaning of ‘surprised.’ If 
a person who had been ill made a more rapid recovery than 
his friends expected, the doctor would very likely be told ‘ John 
be a sight better to-day, sir. We was fair frightened to see ’un 
looking so well.’ 

Though the West-country man has not kissed the Blarney 
Stone with the passion of an Irishman, yet he seldom forgoes 
the pleasure of saying smooth things, whether the facts warrant 
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this indulgence or not, though perhaps without much intention 
of. being actually deceitful. This desire to please makes him 
an easy person to get on with, when you know, and can there- 
fore make allowance for his peculiar mental attitude in regard 
to fact and fiction. 

Two important parts of a country practice are the club and 
Poor-law appointments, which are both underpaid. A year or 
two ago there were still some clubs in this district whose members 
paid the doctor 3s. a year for advice and medicine, but this 
has now been raised to 5s. Even 5s. does not allow any margin 
of profit unless the club is large and the members are young men. 
A labourer cannot perhaps afford more than this, and the doctors 
do not grudge their charity to poor people. But among the 
members of the large friendly societies are to be found men who, 
though they might have been earning very little on joining the 
club as young men, have since reached a better financial position 
than the doctor himself. These people may, at any time, require 
a great deal of attention, and are more exacting than an ordinary 
patient, as they have no bill to consider. They would not like 
to be told that they were receiving charity, but what else is 
medical attendance and medicine for 5s. a year? On the other 
hand, there is no cheating about this sort of transaction, as too 
often happens when the doctor’s bill is in question. Some well- 
to-do people will send for him constantly and consume quantities 
of medicine, with no intention of paying his fees, or if they do 
eventually pay it is very likely after several years have elapsed. 

The famous old Latin epigram is as true as ever. Here is 
Timothie Kendall’s sixteenth-century version of it : 

Three faces the Phisition hath; 

First as an Angell he, 

When he is sought; next when he helps, 
A god he seems to be; 

And last of all, when he hath made 
The sicke, diseased, well, 


And asks his guerdon, then he seems 
An oughly Fiend of Hell. 


However, there are a good many honest people who pay their 
debts faithfully, and these are by no means always the richest. 
Payment in kind is a fairly common occurrence in the country, 
but it is an unsatisfactory plan. The things that are sent to 
pay a bill are not always as good as those which would be 
sent to market, and they are charged at the highest possible 
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rate. But with all its drawbacks a ‘contra’ is better than 
nothing. Another peculiarity of money transactions with country 
people is, that even when a ‘warm’ man comes to pay a bill, 
he will not scruple to ask that a few shillings should be given 
back to him, and will accept half-a-crown or a florin with alacrity. 
To set against this, the doctor himself sometimes gets a present— 
a bit of china, a bunch of flowers, some plants for his herbaceous 
border, or the loan of a horse—from a grateful cottager or farmer. 
These little kindnesses are very pleasant. Often when people 
are ill they and their friends treat the doctor as a machine, 
that requires neither food nor rest, and that works for their 
exclusive benefit. But a doctor is really a very ‘human man,’ 
and occasional kindness and personal consideration go far to 
lighten a hard day’s work. 

Children make fast friendships with ‘ Doctor.’ A little girl 
whom he had cured used to ask her mother to send for him 
whenever anything in the cottage was not quite to her liking, 
in the firm belief that he could put everything right. Only a 
few days ago a small boy camé bravely to the surgery to have 
a tooth pulled out. This was more painful than he had expected, 
and when he told his mother all about it. he added, ‘ But I know 
Doctor tried not to hurt me.’ One day a little girl who had 
just recovered from a bad illness, and who lived higher up the 
river on which lies our village, was found throwing flowers into 
the stream, to float down to ‘ Doctor,’ she said. He was ill 
himself at the time, and she was very anxious to do something 
for him, and she was too young to do anything else. 

Grown-up people sometimes express their admiration for 
‘Doctor’ with considerable picturesqueness. Not long ago a 
woman, who wished to show that she appreciated his skill and 
kindness, assured him that she was sure he had all the qualities 
a doctor ought to have, and which she proceeded to define as 
‘the ’and of a lady, the eye of an ’awk, and the ’eart of a lion.’ 
Though one smiles at the quaintness of the woman’s way of 
expressing herself, there is much truth in the underlying 
thought. 

Once in the middle of a bad epidemic of influenza, I happened 
to say to an old woman, who had been my nurse, that I hoped 
the doctor would not catch it himself. She smiled reassuringly, 
and said there was no danger of that, as all doctors had a certain 
powder that they used to guard themselves from infection, and 
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I quite failed to convince her that they had no such thing, and 
that if they had they would give it to their patients. 

But, unhappily, the doctor has no charmed life. When he 
falls ill the practice and the patients appear in a new light. 
The work goes on as usual, guided by another hand, and the 
club or parish patient who at ordinary times would ring the bell 
violently and stump into the surgery with a clatter of hobnail 
boots, then creeps in on tiptoe, and speaks in a whisper, and 
those who are too ill to come out ask first for news of ‘ Doctor ’ 
before they begin to recount their own symptoms to the new 
medical man. 

After all, in spite of the hard work and small pay, there must 
be something attractive about the life of a general practitioner, 
as men who are not forced to for economic reasons often bring 
up their sons to succeed them, even in a country practice. 

















THE LEAVES OF THE TREE: 
BY ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


VII.—FREDERIC MYERS. 


Frepertc Myers was born in 1848. His father, who came of a 
stock of Yorkshire yeomen, was vicar of a church at Keswick. He 
belonged to the Broad Church school, and was a close friend of 
Stanley, Jowett, and Frederick Robertson. Myers’ mother was 
a daughter of John Marshall, of Leeds, a Member of Parliament, 
a man of high character, great commercial ability, and conspicu- 
ously public-spirited; one of her sisters married the first Lord 
Monteagle, and another Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity. 

Myers was a sensitive and deeply affectionate child, thoughtful 
beyond his years, and extraordinarily impressionable. The ex- 
quisite surroundings of his Cumberland home, the great, dark, 
sun-dappled mass of Skiddaw, the tree-embosomed lakes of 
Bassenthwaite and Derwentwater, the mysterious vista of green- 
shouldered craggy-topped peaks, lost in the empurpled distance to 
the south, left ineffaceable impressions on his childish mind. 

But behind that passionate love of nature there lay from the 
very first a strange preoccupation with the secrets of life and 
death. The sight of a dead mole, crushed by a cart, gave him, 
he records, an intense emotion at the age of six. He was told by 
his mother, in answer to his eager questions, that the little 
creature had no soul, and would not live again; and the thought 
of the loss of conscious joy, of a death without resurrection, filled 
him with anguish, at an age when most children look upon animals 
as a sort of pretty mechanical toy, have few imaginative sym- 
pathies, and simply observe, without drawing any conclusions or 
comparisons. 

At an early age, too, the sense of the music of words came 
to him, borne on the echoing lines of Virgil. It is comforting to 
compare that joyful initiation into a lifelong mystery of delight 
with the bewildered entry into a dolorous and unintelligible 
apprenticeship that befals so many boys. And it is characteristic, 
* Copyright, 1911, by Arthur C. Benson, in the United States of America. 
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too, of the poetic temperament that feeds so poignantly upon 
retrospect, to think that that day in the sunlit parsonage study 
sowed the seed which flowered in the majestic essay on ‘ Virgil ’ 
written in Myers’ prime. 

His father died in 1851, at the age of forty, and left his widow 
with the anxious care of two boys. Frederic Myers was deeply 
moved by his father’s dying words and by the shock of his death ; 
but it is strange to read the fact which he records, that about the 
same time his mother, shrinking from dwelling upon the doctrine 
of hell, suggested to the boy that men who lived bad lives on earth 
were possibly annihilated at death. ‘ I remember,’ says Myers, 
‘ where I stood at the moment, and how my brain reeled under 
the shock.’ The prospect of so appalling a possibility as that any 
conscious soul should cease to be, sank deeply into his mind. It is 
difficult to analyse this feeling, but the incident carries within it 
the secret of Myers’ life—the urgent claim to continuous and 
conscious personality. It is strange to reflect that the instinct is 
not a universal one. To many minds the cessation of personal 
consciousness is simply an inconceivable thought; but I have 
known men who have felt the precise opposite, and to whom 
the prospect of entire annihilation is not only not horrible, but 
positively attractive and tranquillising. 

Myers gives a touching extract from his mother’s diary, which 
indicates the extraordinary sympathy and comfort which he, then 
a child of eight, seems to have given her in her bereavement. 
She said to him once that she could never be happy again, and 
the child replied, ‘ You know God can do everything, and He 
might give us just once a vision of Him as should make us 
happy all our lives after.’ Of course, a sensitive and clever child 
san, and often does, in the presence of overwhelming grief, 
suggest words and thoughts of consolation of almost preternatural 
fineness and appositeness, purely by a precocity of intelligence— 
ex ore infantium—just as he can traffic with a coin whose battered 
neraldry he does not understand. But there does seem to be 
something more than that here—an untiring affection, a facing 
of great issues, a vitality of spirit, which cannot be passed over. 
As a rule the reminiscences of childhood are tedious things, and 
keep the secret of their golden glow only for the possessor ; but in 
the case of Myers there seems to have been an almost 
feminine tenderness, a ripening of sympathy, a preoccupation 
with the needs and sorrows of others, very different from the 
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placid and heedless self-absorption of ordinary boyhood. It was 
the aame when he went to school. The letters that passed 
between himself and his schoolmaster testify to an unusual 
equality of friendship and an uncommon tenacity of affection. 

He was for a time at Cheltenham, and went at seventeen 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. In the little glowing autobio- 
graphical fragment published after his death he traces the history 
of his mind in those early years. He speaks of his increasing 
passion for the Greek and Latin poets, and his inward recital of 
them. He read the ‘ Phedo’ of Plato at sixteen, and experi- 
enced, he says, a sort of conversion to Hellenism. He found 
in Plato, Virgil, and Marcus Aurelius, the three great religious 
teachers of antiquity; and though at a later period a contrary 
influence swept across his life and carried him into a very different 
region of thought, these great minds remained the support of his 
faith and the foundation of his creed. 

Sappho and Pindar brought in turn their several intoxication of 
delight. He recognised in later days that they had brought evil 
as well as good : they had served to detach him from low interests 
and to foster imaginative impulse; but this had afforded no 
medicine for pride. It would seem from his veiled words that he 
had found in the Greek spirit a reflection of his own, and that he 
had yielded himself to every joyful and emotional impulse—nec 
prohibui cor meum, he might have said with the Preacher. He 
describes in words that touch the very limits of restraint his 
wanderings in Greece at the age of twenty-one, the passionate 
delight aroused by the sight of the heathery promontories of 
Lesbos and the sunny bay of Mitylene. But writing at the end 
of life he could see in retrospect that the mistake he had made 
was to fling himself so insatiably into the joy of the past—‘ an 
unnatural passion . . . men must set their hearts on what lies 
before.’ 

He was elected to a Fellowship of Trinity in 1865, and a 
reaction passed over his mind. It was only natural, I think, that 
an emotional life which had been lived with so complete an 
abandonment, in so prodigal and reckless a fashion, should have 
its ebb and flow, and should be followed by a sense of satiety and 
weariness. But he now came under a strong and eager Christian 
influence. He met Mrs. Josephine Butler, who combined with 
an intense spiritual fervour the sympathy which cannot rest 
without a lavish sharing of its joy with others, and who possessed 
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that ardent instinct for seeking the lost which made her influence 
a turning-point in many wayward lives. She led him to the 
faith, he wrote, ‘ by an inner door ; not to its encumbering forms 
and dogmas, but to its heart of fire.’ 

The notable monuments of that period are the two poems of 
‘John the Baptist’ and ‘St. Paul.’ They were submitted in 
competition for the Seatonian Prize. The tradition runs that 
the quaint prelude which dealt with the conditions of the prize 
laid it down that the poem should be written on the nature and 
attributes of God, until in the opinion of the Master of Clare the 
subject be deemed to be exhausted. It has been often quoted 
as an instance of the futility of academical competitions 
that neither of these poems, of which ‘St. Paul’ at least 
has won a secure place in English literature, should have 
obtained the prize. It always seems to me more surprising that 
the less conspicuous of the two—‘ St. John the Baptist ’"— 
should not have been successful. ‘ St. Paul,’ in form and metre 
and treatment, was a perfectly novel experiment; and its 
luxuriance, its almost cloying sweetness, its entire lack of 
economy or severity, might well be regarded with suspicion by 
academical minds. It is curious to note in passing that I once 
had a correspondence with Myers on the subject of the metre of 
the poem. The matter is too technical to discuss here, but it 
surprised me to find that he analysed its metrical scheme in a 
way which showed that his own musical instinct had entirely 
overcome his deliberate prosody. The beat of the curiously 
infectious stanza had made havoc of his plans. I venture to say 
that no technical metrist would ever dream of assigning to the 
poem the scheme of rhythm which Myers maintained underlay it. 

But the poem, with all its rush of feeling, its gorgeous wealth 
of word-music, remains. It may be shunned by a mature 
taste ; but it has played a notable part in the emotional develop- 
ment of many men and women, and I will confess that for me at 
least—though I feel that the conception has little in common with 
the scholastic framework which cramped the literary genius of 
‘ St. Paul ’—the poem has a haunting spell which defies all sense 
of critical taste, like the honied scent of some sun-warmed field 
of summer flowers. Not the least testimony to its beauty are the 
letters in which Ruskin acknowledge the gift of the poem, and its 
moving effect upon his own much-tortured spirit. 

I must not here linger over the literary work of Myers, 
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attractive and beautiful as much of it is, because it was not his 
main concern—indeed, it was little more than the happy talk of 
the pilgrim by the way, concerning itself for an instant with the 
misty foldings of the hills, the gleam of wayside flowers, the 
appeal of some passing face. He had a wonderful power over 
words, and in his poems, an extraordinary musical sense of 
rhyme and rhythm alike. There are lyrics of purest form and 
almost intoxicating sweetness; but he had not the supreme 
austerity of the artist: he could not hold his hand or subdue his 
material to his use; and thus there is a prodigal lavishness of 
ornament and image that gives a sense of luxury and excess 
and mars the perfection of much of his work. There is 
perhaps a dulce vitium, but it passes at times into rhetoric and out 
of control. Save for this he might have won supremacy as a poet ; 
but his profusion has a touch of the luscious, the over-ripe, about 
it, and lacks the final gift of simplicity won by discarding richness 
—the purity of beauty unadorned. 

But a process of disillusionment set in. There followed a period 
of agnosticism and materialism, when Myers suffered severely, 
and bore his suffering with ‘a joyless doggedness,’ which 
obliterated not only his own personal hopes, but his care of his 
brethren. Part of his pain, he says, was the thought that the 
very sensitiveness of his organisation, acuter and more clear- 
sighted than that of his fellows, exposed him to suffering rather 
than ministered to his joy. It was on a star-light walk 
with Henry Sidgwick, in December 1869, that the first 
glimpse of the quest to which he was to give so much of his 
life, and which was to bring him so much ultimate happiness, 
dawned on him. ‘I asked him,’ wrote Myers, ‘ almost with 
trembling, whether he thought that when Tradition, Intuition, 
Metaphysics had failed to solve the riddle of the universe, there 
was still a chance that from any actual observable phenomena— 
ghosts, spirits, whatsoever there might be—some valid knowledge 
might be drawn as to a World Unseen. Already, it seemed, he 
had thought that this was possible: steadily, though in no 
sanguine fashion, he indicated some last grounds of hope.’ 

The significance of this step was great. The force of the 
suggestion lay in this pregnant fact, that, whereas men had begun 
in every other region to apply the method of science to all baffling 
material problems, and had been led, through a painful enough 
process of discarding and unlearning their prejudices and 
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preferences, to amass materials for sure conclusions, it was now 
clear that the only way to approach psychical problems was 
through the prosaic process of beating the covert carefully to see 
if the quarry lay hid in the brake. It was seen to be useless to 
begin by assumptions drawn from an immense mass of vague and 
floating tradition. The only possibility was to study the problems 
at first hand, to be discouraged by no triviality of detail, no 
silliness of immature imagination, from applying to the abnormal 
and even sordid phenomena of spiritualism the same searching 
and rigid investigation. 

Myers put literature and art aside, and gave himself to the 
new quest with an enthusiastic abandonment. I believe that his 
capacity for investigation was to a certain extent hampered by 
his sanguine hopefulness. In dealing, for instance, with the 
performances of mediums, his intense desire to find evidence 
made him believe more guilelessly than he need have done in their 
good faith. ‘ Our efforts,’ he wrote, ‘ of the first few years were 
tiresome and distasteful enough; yet what were they in com- 
parison to the hardship which a naturalist will undergo to trace 
the breeding-ground of a songbird or to establish the relationship 
of a worm of the sea?’ He said in most deliberate words that 
his own history had been that of a soul struggling into the con- 
viction of its own existence, and that he had postponed all else 
to the one question whether life and love survive the tomb. To 
give and to receive joy, companionship with nobler spirits—these 
seemed to him the real aims of life ; and while doubt remained as 
to the permanence of the human soul, even these aims appeared 
to be futile and fruitless. But when the conviction of immortality 
dawned upon him, as it did, he said that it gave him a creed which 
encouraged him to live at his best, and inspired the very strongest 
hopes that can incite to exertion. 

In 1880 Myers was married to Miss Eveleen Tennant, and 
found a joy in the new relationship which he had never before 
experienced. ‘Indeed,’ he wrote to his mother, ‘my own 
happiness has grown and deepened till one doubts whether it car 
be good for one to drink such deep and continuous draughts of it.’ 
He plunged into his great book on Human Personality, and 
found fresh happiness in the intensity of his convictions. ‘ My 
researches,’ he wrote, ‘have at any rate made me very happy, 
and I want to make as many other people follow the same line of 
happiness as I can; though we are all booked for such a good 
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thing in the next world that it matters comparatively little how 
we fare in this.’ 

There is not much that is eventful to record of these later 
years ; but in the presence of this ecstasy of peace, this habitual 
exaltation of spirit, one finds oneself asking uneasily how it stood 
the test of some of the darker experiences of life. I will but cite 
two instances. When his son, who was then in my boarding- 
house at Eton, was seized by a dangerous illness which had once 
nearly proved fatal to Myers himself, and was for some days in a 
critical condition, I was amazed by his exhibiting a com- 
bination of feelings which I had never seen before. He was 
deeply and distressingly anxious, though he seemed to think very 
little of himself or his anxieties, and showed the tenderest con- 
sideration for, and confidence in, everyone else. And at the 
same time there seemed to be in the background an untroubled - 
serenity about the issues of life and death, which made me at 
least feel that his sense of the immortality of the spirit was 
not a matter of traditional hope, but of an absolutely serene 
assurance. 

And when he himself came to die, I have been told that he 
faced the last passage, when he knew that there was no hope of 
life, not with courageous endurance and lofty self-forgetfulness, 
but with an irrepressible and exultant joy, waiting to march in 
triumph through the gate into a world where all the best of life 
awaited him, freed from all the limitations and encumbrances of 
human existence. How many men there are who would rigidly 
condemn the creed of Myers, with its absence of all dogmatic and 
theological elements, as vague and unsatisfying! Yet such men 
have died in fear and uncertainty, while Myers went to his 
rest as though attended by a heavenly music, as catching the 
melodious notes of the trumpets that, as in the old allegory, were 
sounding for him on the other side. 


My first sight of Myers was when I was an Eton boy; he 
was announced to give a lecture on ‘ Nelson,’ and I drifted into 
the old School Library, one winter evening, not expecting anything 
particular to happen, except to meet a few friends, and perhaps 
whisper a little under cover of the address. A quiet-looking 
man, rather markedly upright, was introduced by the Head- 
master, walked straight to the desk, bowed courteously in recog- 
nition of the applause, opened a manuscript, and began to read 
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his lecture in a low clear voice, which had something thrilling 
about it—a suppression of some fiery and uplifted quality which 
made the whole room curiously attentive, though the proem was 
simple enough. There was no point at which the transition 
came, but we were soon aware that we were under the spell of 
a solemn and noble eloquence, which at first surprised and then 
attracted the audience, and then held us all absolutely spell- 
bound. The voice rose into a sort of rhythmic chant, and the 
narrative gradually merged itself into a great rhapsody of 
heroic emotion. The quotations, which came frequently, sounded 
like lyrical hymns, and the whole worked up to a splendid climax 
and ceased at the very height and summit of the strain. Yet 
the lecturer exhibited no sign of physical emotion, used no 
gesture, and the unimpassive face with the veiled eye added 
infinitely to the solemnity of the discourse, which seemed hieratic 
and liturgical rather than oratorical. It left us all in a glow, 
and the proceedings closed with more irrepressible and pro- 
longed applause than I have ever heard at an Eton lecture. 
We had many and notable lectures at Eton. Mr. Ruskin, for 
instance, addressed the boys on three occasions during my time 
there. But with all Ruskin’s prestige, his mysterious impressive- 
ness, the winning charm of his piercing glance and pathetic 
smile, he never produced the effect which Myers produced ; and 
I have often agreed with contemporaries that the ‘ Nelson ’ 
lecture was by far the most moving discourse I ever listened 
to as an Eton boy. 

This is curiously confirmed by a story lately told me by 
Archdeacon Cunningham, who, when a Lecturer at Trinity, 
presided, over the fortunes of a small undergraduate Essay 
Society which met in his rooms. He invited Myers to address 
the society one evening on the subject of Psychical Research. 
Myers came, took his stand on the hearthrug, and poured out 
for an hour, without a single note, an oration of the most moving 
eloquence and finished verbal precision, never hesitating for 
a word, and never failing to wind up the most elaborate and 
involved sentences. 

I have often wondered that Myers did not attain to more 
fame as a lecturer. He would have been, I believe, a preacher 
of almost unsurpassed eloquence if he had been in Orders. 
I do not think he would ever have been a political speaker, 
because his logic was rather at the mercy of his feeling. But 
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for impassioned public discourse, of a set kind, he had talents, 
I am sure, of the very highest order. I do not know how much 
preparation such discourses entailed—a good deal, I should 
imagine, because the form and the language were both so 
elaborate. Ido not even know whether he enjoyed the delivery. 
His demeanour was so statuesque that it was impossible to augur 
what he felt; the only thing that betrayed emotion was an 
occasional flash of the downcast eye, which gave a sense of 
intense repression. But the voice, high-pitched, clear, and with 
a peculiar thrill of emotion, was perfectly adapted to the process. 
It never drooped or flagged; it never became either strident 
or uncontrolled. It might even have been monotonous but for 
the passion of feeling which animated it from end toend. I am 
not sure that this emotional tide of eloquence did not produce 
an almost deleterious effect upon his prose writings. I have 
always thought that his study of Wordsworth in the ‘ English 
Men of Letters ’ is a very fine piece of criticism from the point 
of view of a panegyric; but it is a panegyric, and though perhaps 
it is the highest function of criticism to discern and express 
the distinctive quality of a writer’s work and influence, the book 
preaches the Wordsworthian faith rather than sets it in a just 
and balanced light. I heartily wish we had more of this kind 
of criticism, but it is prophetical rather than analytical. I do 
not think that Wordsworth has ever been treated in so devotional 
a spirit, and Myers interprets his august message and his conse- 
crated life in a very true and noble way. As applied to 
Wordsworth, such an attitude leaves little to be desired, because 
Wordsworth’s position is rather that of a priest of mysteries than 
a literary influence ; but it would be impossible to apply the same 
method to any writer but a poet, and a poet with a conscious and 
deliberate message. And thus the essay on ‘Virgil’ in the 
Classical Essays is for the same reason admirable ; but here again 
Myers sings rather than discusses his subject, and, like the poet 
himself, teaches the groves to resound with the beloved name. 
But I think that in his last great work, on Human Personality, 
the fault of the method is more apparent. I do not know any 
book of so breathless and sustained an emotion, which makes 
itself felt even in the more deliberately scientific passages. But 
here, in spite of the caution, the gravity, the studied impartiality 
of the treatment, there emerges a sense of passionate conviction 
and almost frenzied hope, which detracts from the judicial effect, 
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and leaves a reader overborne rather than convinced. It is 
artistic, in the sense that the writer adopts an attitude and 
a method, and never lapses from it; but the natural instinct 
of the man penetrates the book, and makes it an impassioned 
discourse rather than a scientific treatise. 

I first came to know Myers personally in the summer of 
1888, when I was an undergraduate at Cambridge. I recog- 
nised him at once as the heroic lecturer of my Eton days. He 
was remarkable for an extraordinarily reposeful dignity of 
manner and an almost demure courtesy. He had built himself 
a fine house on the outskirts of Cambridge, which he called 
‘ Leckhampton.’ The ground had been very skilfully laid out. 
The approach was by a private road, so that there was 
a sense of great seclusion about the place; and the long strip 
of ground belonging to it, at one end of which the house stood, 
had been planted so as to give the sense of a spacious pleasaunce. 
Against the background of this graceful and stately little man- 
sion, richly and delicately appointed, Myers, with his beautiful 
and accomplished wife, stood out in admirable relief; and I re- 
member receiving a radiant impression, which has never left me, 
of a nobly endowed nature, to which all the refined resources of 
the world gracefully and unostentatiously ministered. The people 
one met there were not of the familiar academical kind, but 
men and women who brought a breath of the larger world with 
them, and with a halo of interest and fame about them. There 
was something of a refined princeliness about it all; and I 
remember, too, thinking that it was not characteristically modern 
at all, but gave the feeling of a Renaissance picture. Myers did 
nt seem to me so much the product of a time as of all times, 
belonging not to a date, but to a type—a type that at all epochs 
takes by a natural good fortune all that is best and highest in 
the world, and uses it not with a luxurious ostentation, but with 
a refined and critical taste. The motto over the door—since, 
I think, obliterated—said : 


Aude, hospes, contemnere opes et te quoque dignum 
Finge Deo. 


That motto seemed to be the perfectly right and just summary 
of so lavish and fragrant a life. It was a life which did not 
shrink from using comfort and beauty, art and leisure. But it 
did not rest upon these things: it availed itself of them just 
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so far as they ministered to the wellbeing of the spirit, but 
all the time there were secret windows opening upon far wider 
horizons. 
Myers appeared to me something utterly different from 
a wealthy and cultivated inspector of schools. I thought of him 
rather as something medieval and lordly—a Venetian merchant- 
prince, perhaps, with an outlook upon art and letters, and with 
none of the limitations in life, nothing of the timidity of dealing 
with its fulness, that my own more puritanical bringing-up had 
imposed on me. I felt a sense of narrowness and circum- 
scription about the artificial life I had been ignorantly leading— 
a sense of beautiful avenues and vistas leading into realms 
unknown. I fell back, of course, in an unadventurous spirit into 
the easy familiar ways, but it was a glimpse of something more 
liberal and exquisite than anything I had before experienced. 
In spite of the dignity in which Myers seemed to be involved, 
there was nothing in the least formidable about him. His 
courtesy and sympathy were great, and he welcomed any timid 
and fitful reaching-out after fuller interests with a charming 
readiness to hear and to answer. But his serenity and self- 
possession gave me in those days a sense of awkwardness and 
clumsiness. I only saw him occasionally, so that it was in no 
sense an influence—only a rare prospect of something delicate, 
finished, and beautifully ordered. He was a busy man, and 
apart from his official work he lived a life of reflection and aspira- 
tion. And then, too, he was always a seeker rather than a 
teacher. His writing was rather the taking shape of his own 
impassioned dreams than an attempt to share or lead or inspire. 
I knew him better at a later date when his son came 
to be a boarder in my Eton house. As a parent he was not so 
much anxious as careful, desiring the best influences for his boy, 
but showing a fine confidence and trustfulness in one’s own 
methods and intentions. I have a good many letters from him 
of that date, in his firm, rather official hand. But he seemed 
to hold himself aloof, and to be preoccupied in larger designs. 
I knew nothing then of his inner hopes and quests; but though 
his whole life was nurtured on emotions and ecstasies, there 
was never anything in the least emotional or effusive about his 
talk. He was essentially reserved; and there is one thing that 
always struck me very forcibly about him,and that was the extreme 
serenity and tranquillity of his face and bearing. The perfect 
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smoothness of his brow and cheek, the absence of all lines or 
dints of stress or experience, his leisurely carriage, gave a feeling 
of self-contained prosperity and stability. It still remains to 
me a thing to be wondered at that so little of the eagerness or 
rapture of life should have been visible, and no touch of dis- 
satisfaction or unrest. He looked like one whose progress had 
been deliberate and outlook untroubled. There was no sense 
of struggle or urgent restraint, and yet there had been both in 
his life; and still less was there any hint that he had known 
what it was to despair. Yet of all the poignant utterances of 
the darkest moods of man—that darkness of the spirit when even 
the very impulse to rage against the imprisoning walls and the 
galling fetters dies away into apathy—I feel that the two sonnets 
‘ Would God it were evening ’ and ‘ Would God it were morning ’ 
are the most vivid and spectral I know. 

The truth is that Myers had attained, more than most men, 
not so much to a serenity of joy as a serenity of hope, and 
hardly troubled himself more about the sordid incidents of life 
than the traveller in sight of the lighted windows of his home 
troubles himself about the mire on his foot or the sleet upon 
his face. 

Of course a busy professional life, so intently contemplative 
in its leisure spaces, and with so much literary work interspersed, 
must either deliberately forfeit some element of fulness, or must 
stand in little need of human solace. What Myers sacrificed 
was that kind of easy relationship with the world that gives to 
normal human beings a variety of natural pleasure. Courteous 
and amiable as he was in ordinary intercourse, it was yet true 
that he was intensely reserved. He had no desire to multiply 
friendships, no need to exchange the current coin of opinions 
and interests. His home circle and a small group of intimate 
friends sufficed him. Though he was a delightful host, and had 
many social gifts, he was very rarely to be seen at Cambridge 
gatherings. It was characteristic of him that, when I once 
sent him a book of my own, he acknowledged it at once with 
great warmth, but said that, though he had read it, he would 
express no opinion upon it. He added that he had once lost 
a friendship through expressing a perfectly candid opinion of 
a book, and that he had made a rule never to express an opinion 
again. It was natural enough, I felt, for a sensitive man like 
Myers to make such a rule: what was unnatural was that he 
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should keep to it; and he did not perceive that, though 2 direct 
criticism might in a single instance have caused offence, yet 
that to maintain and allege such a principle of action was to 
draw a far chillier veil between him and his friends, because it 
was an abnegation of natural relations. The truth was that 
he was really a dreamer, passing on his way intent on his own 
visions, and with a power of maintaining his emotions at 
a high temperature, without conscious effort and without contact 
with other minds. But this diminished his power of affecting 
the world. His very repression of ambitions, social and literary, 
was a proof of the same fhing. Most people are ambitious, not 
so much because they covet the prize in itself, as because it is 
natural to desire what others desire. But in this Myers was 
wonderfully self-sufficing, and absolutely independent of opinion. 
He did not hanker after applause, or he had overcome the 
hankering ; and he craved for evidences of personal immortality, 
not because he primarily longed to satisfy the aspirations of 
others, but because he could not rest until he had put his own life 
on a secure basis. He had all the fire of a poet; but he had, too, 
the temper of a stoic, and found a medicine for his sensitive 
and restless disposition in cultivating, as far as he could, an 
undisturbed tranquillity. This is not to be dismissed as a selfish 
attitude. A man may serve his generation by abjuring the 
easy give-and-take of life, and absorbing himself in an investiga- 
tion the results of which may be fruitful in happiness for others. 
If Myers had been able to establish beyond reasonable doubt 
the conclusions which he was in search of, he would have been 
a benefactor to humanity. He did establish his belief to his 
own satisfaction, but through a complexity of investigation and 
emotion which was not simple enough to carry a general 
conviction. 

But after all a man must choose his own method and follow 
his own ideals. What is inspiriting about the life of Myers is 
that no one can doubt the solemnity and nobility of his quest, 
or fail to admire the patient ardour with which it was pursued. 
But the two characteristics which seem to me to distinguish the 
inner life of Myers, so far as I apprehend it, from most other 
lives lived on similar lines, are these. In the first place, the 
strongly sensuous temperament, such as his was, is generally 
one that exhausts sensation and vitality in the frank pursuit 
of satisfaction, and ends either in a morose disillusionment 
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or a dreary scepticism, as the fire and savour of life are extin- 
guished, and there seems nothing to take their place; or else it 
is succeeded by a business-like materialism that is temperate 
by way of precaution, in order to husband and economise its 
resources of pleasure. But in Myers this was not the case: 
rather, as life went on, the current ran more clear and swift 
than ever. I know no man who seems to have lived more con- 
sistently in a sort of rapture of thought, without wearied or 
discontented interludes, but in an impassioned ecstasy of sweet- 
ness. In this he was a mystic, and his joyful serenity of mind 
is just what one finds in the lives of mystics. But, as a rule, 
the mystic is born and not fashioned, and begins at the very 
outset of life to taste and enjoy the high pleasures of austerity. 
Very rarely does a man attain to the inner joys of contemplation 
who has begun by feeling the fascinations of the outer and 
material claims of beauty and delight. 

But the mysticism of Myers differs from other mysticism 
in the quality of its energy. The mystic, as a rule, gains his 
strength by recognising and augmenting the consciousness of 
some tremendous personal force above and about him—a force 
with which he ean link himself and travel heavenwards, carried 
rather than self-impelled, as the fly that sits on the wayfarer’s 
shoulder as he mounts the hill. But with Myers it was rather 
the sense of his own personality, his private hopes of immortality, 
the ideal of what he himself might become, that urged him on. 
It was a self-centred life, though not an egotistical one. The 
egotist is interested in what he is, in the smallest incidents of 
his actual life; but Myers disregarded all this proudly and 
serenely, and was interested rather in what he might some day 
be. Neither did he lose sight of humanity; but he thought of 
others rather as heirs of the same hopes which he himself 
cherished than as spirits whom he could affect and guide. Just 
as Newman, in that strange and courageous emptying-out of 
his inmost spirit given in the ‘ Apologia,’ confessed that his 
ultimate thought was ‘Shall I be safe, if I die to-night?’ so 
Myers recognised that his first concern was his own pilgrimage, 
and could not merge his own personality in the hopes and fears 
of other pilgrims. This attitude of mind may easily become 
ignoble; but it was saved from all that in the case of Myers by 
the supremely spiritual character of his visions, and by his real 
scorn of all the base and sordid elements of life. 
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The significance of such a life needs but little emphasis. 
I can only say that I have known no man who so searched the 
sources of human joy, and lived with such continuous exaltation 
in spiritual aspiration. I care little for the fact that he wandered 
far and wide. The fact remains that the only unhappy periods 
of his life were those when he rested too securely on material 
and physical things, and when he sank despairingly into a period 
of stagnant negation. Of course it may be logically urged that 
such a conviction as that to which he came must be subjective ; 
and I must reluctantly confess that the particular evidence on 
which he based his beliefs does not carry the same conviction to 
myself. I believe that what came to Myers was an intuition of 
the truth, and that the definite apparatus of his belief was rather 
the consequence than the cause of his conviction. But, after all, 
it is the intuition that matters rather than the argument. It 
may be said that this is an unsatisfactory conclusion to draw ; 
but one sees the same serene conviction of God and of immor- 
tality arriving to men of different creeds and different religions, 
while at the same time one sees that many of these lofty souls 
tend to base their assurance on particular schemes of dogma when 
the dogmas are mutually exclusive. 

His mortal body sleeps in English soil; but in the cemetery 
at Rome, close by Shelley’s grave, is the tablet which records his 
death, and there is engraved the verse of Homer which he loved, 
and which so fitly sums up the scope and goal of his life : 


ld 
’Apvipevos tv te yuynv Kal vootoy étaipwr. 


So runs the stately verse—‘ striving to save his own soul, and 
to win his comrades’ home-coming.’ It was home, after all, 
that he longed for—for himself and for all those whom he loved ; 
not the pleasant bypaths of life, nor the sunny slopes of the: 
sleeping hills, but the very home and goal of all ;— 

The spiritual city with all her spires 


- And gateways, in a glory like one pearl, 
No larger, though the goal of all the saints. 
















THE LOST IPHIGENIA.' 
BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Up into the meagre bedroom, the bare-armed Tienchen brought 
a basket of roses, the sight of which almost made Sarolta’s heart 
stop beating. She was still in bed, though it was past ten 
o’clock ; but she thought that she might henceforth brave Frau 
Hegemann’s rules. Last night might still seem a dream, the 
future might still be wrapped in mystery: nevertheless, between 
the Sarolta of yesterday and the Sarolta of to-day there lay a 
difference so enormous that even her child-nature could not 
ignore it. She knew now she was of those whom fate had picked 
out to rule; and to rule as truly as if she had been born on the 
steps of a throne. 

So she had lain in bed, and ordered her coffee and Brédchen 
to be sent up to her! This return to the independent ways of 
Paris was the first sweet of her great triumph, and she was 
tasting it luxuriously, when yet another followed in quick 
succession—the roses! 

‘Prachtvoll!’ said Tienchen, dumping them on the bed. 
Then she caught up the tray and departed. 

Magnificent they were; Sarolta lay and contemplated them. 
Deep, crimson, glowing things, with a scent so rich as to be 
almost too much to bear. Such roses as a lover would offer to 
his beloved! From the moment that her eyes had caught sight 
of them, a wild thought had sprung into her brain. Was any- 
thing too beautiful or too astounding to be real now? Who but 
one indeed in all Frankheim would dare to send flowers to her 
at Frau Hegemann’s—in all Frankheim, save he who hitherto 
had sternly prohibited any such tribute? And if they were from 
him! . . . She hardly dared inhale the intoxicating fragrance; 
hardly dared pursue a thought so fraught with unbelievable joy. 
Yet, he had caught her to his soul last night, with a look, with 
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words of intimate spiritual union; and if she might be that to 
him—something that his soul caressed—what more could she 
ask of life? 

She put out her hand and timidly touched a velvet petal; 
and as she did so the further suggestion came to her: might she 
not discover a card, a letter perhaps, hidden among the glory? 
She sat up, scarlet-cheeked; and, true enough, there was the 
corner of a white envelope visible between the crimson and the 
green! Again that sensation, as if her heart had stopped beat- 
ing, overpowered her as she drew it out. 

But the first glance at the bold black handwriting brought 
a revulsion of feeling so keen that she could have screamed like 
an angry child. It was Johnny! Only Johnny. She flung 
the letter, unopened, from her. Had she not forbidden him to 
approach her? How dared he thrust himself upon her! 

It was upon this storm of angry disappointment that Mme. 
Costanza and Sady broke into her room. 

‘Roses!’ cried Madame, halting midway, with her his- 
trionic gesture. ‘That could not fail. Aha, little prima donna, 
have a care! Roses have thorns, sometimes. And how did they 
pass the sentry? It was as much as the Hegemann would do to 
let us up the stairs. ‘Gnddige Frau,’ I said, ‘ you cage the 
bird—I have nothing against it . . . pretty little birds must 
have cages; but I taught the bird to chirp, and if you deny me, 
why then we’ll see what Dr. Lothnar . . .’ She interrupted 
her rapid flow with a sudden change of tone: ‘ Ah ga, Sady, but 
what’s the matter with her?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Sady slowly. She was standing uncom- 
fortably by Sarolta’s bed, holding her inert hand. 

Sarolta, who had tried to smile welcome at their entrance, 
had now, somehow, so much trouble to keep herself from tears 
that any attempt at looking cheerful was beyond her power. 
She sat upright against her little hard pillow, a quivering under- 
lip between her teeth, staring fixedly into space. 

‘How now,’ said Madame, drawing closer, ‘so spoilf—so 
favoured, and yet discontented?—But come, come, she’s tired, 
Sady—overwrought. It’s very easily understood. I myself, I 
howled the whole of the first day after my début. But then I 
went sharp on a high A; yes—I who speak to you. Dieu, how 
that A pursued me: a demon with a little prong, my dears! 
Sady, lift off that tribute, that I may embrace the child. The 
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old maman is very proud of thee—va, ma petite. Eh bien, quoi? 
Cry on the old one’s neck if you like. Yes, cry: it does 
good.’ 

But there is nothing more styptic to emotion than such 
encouragement. Sarolta gave two or three little sobs against 
the large, comfortable shoulder offered to her, then found, sur- 
prisedly, that she did not want to cry after all. 

‘You think Dr. Lothnar is satisfied? ’ she faltered. 

She had had his intimate assurance that he was so; but, 
after the fashion of the feminine heart, she hungered for more. 

* Satisfied?’ screamed the lady, taking the question in a 
general sense. ‘When was that master ever satisfied?—I saw 
Reinhardt this morning. He tells me they sat up all night, and 
that there was not one instrument, nor a passage it played, from 
beginning to end, which the extraordinary being did not discuss, 
dissect, find fault with. And, by the way, you are to have a new 
maman Clytemnestra for the next performance, and Reinhardt 
says you may be summoned any hour to-morrow to rehearse 
her. Yes, la Volga goes. Volga, with that voice of glory. The 
only contralto in the world. Has anyone heard such folly?’ 

Sarolta went white to the lips. 

‘Did Reinhardt say nothing about me?’ she faltered. 

Sady, for once quicker-witted than Mme. Costanza, flung 
herself upon her friend’s bed. 

‘About you, honey!—I should think he did! My word! 
. . . Iphigenia, the gem of the whole thing! Why, you’re in 
everybody’s mouth. Fact is, I believe you’ve just made that 
opera. Madame may say what she likes, it’s a bit beyond 
most people’s comprehension. But, from the moment you 
came—you darling little white thing, with your darling sweet 
voice, and the pity of you, and the prettiness of you, and the 
real right-down human nature of you—why, you were 
Iphigenia! There, honey, I can’t speak of it. But you should 
hear Reinhardt. And even old grizzly says ‘ 

She paused in her vehement hugging of Sarolta to fling a 
sidelong mischievous look through her fabulous lashes at her 
singing mistress. When did the latter ever fail to rise to an 
opportunity for dramatic effect? 

‘Old grizzly?’ she inquired in her deepest note. 

‘It’s just a little name I’ve got for Dr. Lothnar, Ma’am,’ 
said the American demurely. 
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‘ Ah, I breathe,’ said Madame. ‘I thought, perhaps, behind 
my back——’ 

Sady’s outcry was arrested by Sarolta, who caught her friend 
pettishly by the wrist. 

‘What did he say? What did Dr. Lothnar say of me?’ 

‘Well, Herr Reinhardt said that Dr. Lothnar had been 
entirely satisfied only with two of his interpreters—you and 
himself.’ 

Sady felt she spoke flatly; but the depressing impression 
she had received last night, from the moment she had come 
into Sarolta’s presence, was increasing upon her. It had been 
an ardently longed-for meeting; but the realisation was full of 
disillusion—Sarolta had shown no gladness to see her; she 
hardly wanted to kiss her back, Sady felt; she had not asked a 
single question except about herself; she was absorbed, and in 
her absorption the old affection seemed to have no place. 

Sady slid from the bed, and feigned to be engaged in 
straightening the roses. Madame’s dry comment: ‘ Lothnar 
satisfied with his two chief interpreters. . . . Eh_ bien, 
plaignez-le!’ fell upon deaf ears. Sarolta, with clasped hands, 
was lost in the contentment of an appreciation which placed her 
on a par with Friedhelm Reinhardt, with the Du of Lothnar’s 
artist soul. 

‘Of course, poor Johnny gave you these,’ said Sady pre- 
sently, in a tone of exaggerated cheerfulness. ‘ He supped with 
us last night. Why—this is his letter, ain’t it?’ She picked 
up the despised document that lay, face upward, on the floor. 
‘You haven’t even opened it, you hard-hearted little wretch!’ 

‘I don’t want to,’ said Sarolta. ‘I told him not to plague 
me here.’ 

She spoke with a cruel setting of white teeth; but, after all, 
the passion of anger had gone from her. Had not Lothnar 
given her something better than roses? 

‘That poor Sir John,’ said Madame, sitting down weightily 
upon Sarolta’s solitary chair—‘one must pity him, all the 
same!’ She laid a handsome ungloved hand upon the counter- 
pane, regarded her sparkling rings reflectively, and sighed. 

‘You need nof accept him, my child,’ she said then, with 
eudden gravity. ‘But you need not despise him either. A 
faithful, humble love! Allez, it is not a bad thing to have it 

at the back of one’s life. For this is a very treacherous world, 
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my little one, as kings and queens, and artists, find out sooner 
than most.’ 

Sarolta shifted her head irritably, without reply. 

‘You may read the tiresome letter. I won't,’ she said 
evasively, to Sady. 

‘Read another’s love-letter! ’’ screamed Madame. 

‘Then tear it up!’ said Sarolta. 

‘I guess I’d better read it,’ said Sady, in her pretty, quiet 
way. She broke open the envelope, perused, and gave a sudden 
little mocking laugh. ‘ Listen, Sarolta!’ 

‘Read a love-letter aloud!’ again protested Mme. Costanza, 
deep-chested. But Sady proceeded : 


‘My pear Miss Vaneck,—I came to hear the opera. I hope 
you don’t mind. Everybody was coming. I liked it awfully. I 
thought you awfully good. I wonder if you’d come to tea with 
me to-day. I hear there’s a place where they do you awfully 
well in the Park. I’m going to ask Mme. Costanza and Miss 
Schreiber. Rather like the old days in Paris—what? I should 
be awfully bucked up if you came. 

‘Yours very sincerely, 
‘Joun Hovuprast. 


*P.S.—The name of the café is Schéne Aussicht—I hope 
I’ve got it right. I forgot to say I’ve got a godmother with me. 
Her name is Lady Caroline Pountney. She hopes you'll come.’ 


Sady paused. 

*I thought you awf’ly good’... ‘I thought you awf'ly 
good!’ said Madame, in a rich sing-song imitation of Johnny’s 
accent. ‘Oh, ces Anglais !—Well, my dear, with that lover, you 
have my permission to spend a month on a desert island!’ 

‘I won’t go to his tea,’ snapped Sarolta. She was con- 
siderably out of countenance over the unardent contents of the 
scorned letter; Madame overruled peremptorily : 

‘Ta—ta—ta!—Of course you'll go. And so shall I. And 
so will Sady. It will do us all good. I know that Schéne 
Aussicht; we shall have Russian tea and Mandelnkuchen. I 
would have gone to the Altschloss, but Reinhardt says not a cat 
must go near the Master to-day. He went to bed at six o’clock 
this morning.’ 

With one of her extraordinary explosions of vitality, the 
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great lady here gave vent to a most unexpected and piercing 
‘scream. 

‘Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! Idiot that I am!’ She thumped 
her solid chest, rose from her chair, and rushed for the door. 

‘Sakes alive, Madame!’ said Sady, startled into the use of 
an exclamation once familiar to her childish ears—‘ what’s 
happened? ’ 

‘The papers!’ shrieked Costanza. ‘To think I have not 
yet seen a single paper.—The ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung,’’ the 
‘“‘Miinchener Allgemeine,’’ the ‘‘ Tageblatt’’—they’ll all be 
coming in now, beside their local ‘‘ cabbage-leaves.”” Sady, my 
lamb, let us run, run. We will return to the prima donna in a 
minute. Ah, heaven, your first Press-notices—does not that 
spell life! ’ 


If one’s first Press-notices spelt life, waiting for them was, 
Sarolta found, a very unpleasant process. Lothnar, and Lothnar 
only, had hitherto bounded her horizon; she had scarcely cast a 
thought upon the opinion of the rest of the world. And now, 
indeed, it was more with reference to him that she dreaded the 
perusal of criticisms. Should she be here condemned, mocked 
at, belittled, how then would it be with him? 

The two beaming faces that, after an intolerable delay, shone 
once more into her room, dispelled her sick anxiety at one 
glance. It hardly needed Sady’s tremulous congratulations or 
Madame’s full-blooded chant: ‘Jo triumphe!’ 

“You are made! You have arrived, my dear!’ cried that 
lady, scattering newspapers broadcast. 

Then, unexpectedly, even to herself, Sarolta’s soul was filled 
with disdain. She smiled without replying. Had she not 
already received the only testimony she cared for? Did it need 
a German paper to tell her that she had succeeded? 

‘God forgive me,’ thought the music-mistress, ‘the little 
one is already beyond herself! ’ 


Sir John Holdfast’s tea-party at the Schéne Aussicht duly 
took place. He secured the whole of the small verandah. The 
June weather was glorious; the Russian tea was all that was 
expected; the Sandtorten and Mandelnkuchen upheld their 
reputation; Sady declared that the raspberries and cream were 


beyond dreams—and Sady was a connoisseur. All his guests, 
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moreover, appeared, including an unexpected one in the shape 
of Chopin Mosenthal, brought by Mme. Costanza. 

This lady herself arrived at the rendezvous in a heated, pant- 
ing condition, but in high good-humour. She was s0 ful) of the 
news she had to impart that beyond a side-flung ‘ Bonjour, 
Madame,’ she took little notice of Lady Caroline, when Johnny 
ceremoniously introduced them to each other. Lady Caroline 
instantly conceived a strong dislike to the genial artist; and in- 
cluded in her disfavour the long, slender, dark lad, whose black 
curls actually fell over his face when he bowed—which he did 
with preposterous frequency. When she discovered that he 
called Sarolta by her Christian name, and further beheld him 
sitting by her side, holding her hand, she instantly and irre- 
vocably decided that Johnny was not going to marry into ‘ that 
crew ’—not if she could help it. 

Johnny himself was not very comfortable in his mind over 
this familiarity, though he was mighty scornful with his god- 
mother on the subject later on, protesting that one would have 
‘to be jolly silly’ to attach importance to a cousin. 

It was Madame who thrust the young violinist into the chair 
beside Sarolta. 

‘Sit down, Chopin,’ she ordered in the middle of his third 
bow. Then she followed suit herself; gave a jovial ‘Oh, la, 
la!’ and burst into her news: 

“None of you will guess where I have been . . . tais-toi, 
Chopin. . . . My friends, I come from the Altschloss!’ Seeing 
no enlightenment in Lady Caroline’s severe gaze, nor in Sir 
John Holdfast’s blank one, she proceeded with gusto: ‘To 
Lothnar! I have been to Lothnar! He sent for me! What do 
you think of that?’ 

Sarolta dropped her eyes on her plate, and, becoming aware 
of her cousin’s affectionate clasp, twitched her hand away with 
a pettish: ‘Don’t, Chop!’ (To such base uses do we come. 
Thus, in the Mosenthal household, had that revered name 
degenerated!) It was only Sady, after all, who expressed due 
excitement. But Mme. Costanza required no outward stimulus: 
her appreciation of the rich drama of life was innate. 

“Yes, he sent for me, and you will never guess what for . . 
to offer me—me!’ she struck her bosom with an open palm— 
‘the part of Clytemnestra! Conceive it! . . . And the most 
comic of it all is that for two minutes . . . two minutes! I 
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was on the very point of consent.—Ah, ce Lothnar! What a 
way he has! One is never quite oneself with him. Born fo 
make the world march, celui-la! But celle-ci will not march with 
him, after all. ‘‘ It’s settled, then,’’ he says. ‘‘ Settled?’’ I 
ery. ‘Nothing is settled but that you are mad, and I very, 
nearly so. No—no, my friend,’’ I said to him, “‘I grant you 
that I would not make you a bad Clytemnestra. Ah, pour ¢a, 
non. The whole world would have talked of it. But, 
saperlipopette! I have my work, you have yours. I found my 
vocation just as you found your own, Herr Doctor. You take, 
you absorb. Gut !............00. Hab’ nichts dagegen! I, I give, my 
friend. While you draw everything into yourself, I am putting 
bits of my spirit into a thousand lives. Well, that pleases 
mée—that is my existence. I am not going to cut if short, even 
for a space, for you. And I am too good a mother. Is it not 
so, my chicks?’ She beamed from Sarolta to Sady. ‘I’m not 
the kind of old hen to cast the poor little poussins adrift.’ 

Here she paused, and suddenly addressed Lady Caroline: 
‘A brooding hen, Madame, that’s what I am—and that’s what 
I shall be till I die. Thank God ’—she gave a jolly laugh—‘ I 
have big wings, and the supply of eggs doesn’t run short, I 
assure you, and s 

Lady Caroline put up her eyeglasses, surveyed the speaker 
through them, and dropped them. 

“What a terribly vulgar woman!’ was her unspoken 
comment. 

‘Well, what’s the matter with her—that one?’ was 
Mme. Costanza’s. 

‘Oh, Madame, what did Dr. Lothnar say?’ put in Sady, in 
a thrilled voice. Sady was nothing if not tactful. 

“Ma chére!—you remember when Wotan kills—with just 
one look? He looked at me like that. . . . Sometimes I think 
he believes he is Jupiter! But I am not dead. I offered him 
Clare Voysey. I thought he would have torn me in two! 
“What! ’’ he cries, ‘‘ the creature that had a mouth like a 
cavern when I came in to you that day in Paris!’’ (He has a 
memory like no one, that man!) ‘‘ Well,’’ I said, ‘‘are you 
not chasing Volga because she makes her petite bouche? ’’ 
“T will have Maria Seidel. Maria Seidel . . . that’s 
what it will be! ’’ says he. My poor ugly Clare has a thousand 
times better voice, and so I told him. And Maria Seidel is as 
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mad as a hatter. ‘‘Mad,’’ he says, with his twisted smile. 
‘*Then we shall get on.’”’ I don’t know,’ said the great 
voice-trainer reflectively, ‘that he is altogether wrong. Maria 
has temperament—temperament,’ she repeated thoughtfully. 
‘What she has got of temperament—enough for twenty! Too 
much, far too much for one. She makes every place hot——’ 
Suddenly Madame began to chuckle. ‘I said to her one day, 
‘* Maria, no one will want chauffage central where you are!’’’ 

‘Johnny,’ said Lady Caroline, in cuttingly distinct tones, 
‘ will you kindly ask the waiter for more water?—Can I offer you 
another cup of tea, Mme. Costanza? Do you like this caravan 
tea? Some people cannot drink any other.’ 

The diversion was hardly as successful as it deserved. 
Mme. Costanza was quite as ready to discuss tea as any other 
subject, but it led to a thrilling description of her suffering in 
connexion with the ordinary English brew. 

‘Ce que ca vous abime |’estomac! ’ she began. 

Johnny saw that his friends were making a hopelessly bad 
impression. It worried him a little on the surface, because he 
liked people to get on; but it made him, if possible, more deter- 
mined than ever on his life’s purpose. He had not been quite 
sure whether he would make another attempt to plead his cause 
during this visit. It was not a good moment—even he could 
see that. But it was horrible to think of going away and 
leaving Sarolta surrounded by such strange people—the mad 
lady with the temperament, the man who fancied he was Jupiter, 
the curly-haired young artist who bowed and gesticulated and 
dared familiarly to address his beloved as ‘ Sarolta’ 
and hold her hand. 

And now they were talking about the Press-notices, and 
quoting them, one against the other—Sady and the violinist. 
Johnny ground his teeth. 

“**4 more exquisite virginal apparition it is impossible to 
conceive, . ..’’”’ said Chopin Mosenthal, beginning to read 
from a folded newspaper. 

‘Oh, but the ‘‘ Miinchener,”’’ interrupted Sady. ‘Did you 
see that?—‘‘ Perfect embodiment of Iphigenia . . . the young 
débutante’s very immaturity adding to the pathos. . . .”’’ 

‘I didn’t like that one,’ cut in Sarolta, and Sady halted, 
flushing. She had not seen anything wounding in the notice, 
which had gone on to say that the youfhtul singer’s artlessness 
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and want of experience were actual assets in her favour, in the 
present part, and that the world might look forward to greater 
and greater achievements from her when her voice should have 
ripened and come to its full power. 

To Sady it had seemed that these words, from one of the 
most important German papers, were more encouraging than 
the indiscriminate praise of lesser journals. It had not dawned 
upon her that twenty-year-old Sarolta could already esteem 
herself as beyond improvement because of one night’s success. 

She fell into silence, her delicate face unwontedly grave. 
The little comrade she had loved and ‘ mothered’ all those 
merry days in Paris seemed somehow lost to her. She caught 
young Chopin’s eyes fixed upon her with a humorous under- 
standing in them. 

‘Well, Sarolta,’ he said then, addressing his cousin, with the 
Mosenthal frankness: ‘ oughtn’t you to be precious glad, my 
dear, that you’re not mature yet? When papers begin to talk 
of a voice as mature, it’s pretty sure to be nearly rotten.’ 

Lady Caroline here thought that she had borne enough. She 
rose from her seat; and the whole group went down together 
into the sunlit garden. Everyone was glad of the move. 

Johnny’s tea-party had not been an unmitigated success. 

As Sarolta passed along the terrace there was an interested 
stir among two or three groups of comfortable German families 
drinking beer at the little round tables. Her name was ejacu- 
lated right and left, in no whispers; and the solid Teuton stare 
followed her with undisguised curiosity. 

Johnny, casting scowls about him, hurried to her side. He 
would have given something to be allowed to teach ‘those 
fellows’ how to behave. All he could do was to slip his stal- 
wart person between her and the more intrusive gazers. Sarolta 
went, her head high, with an air of sublime indifference. But 
the hawk’s eyes of Madame Costanza had mirth in them, not 
unmixed with a little pity, as she watched her whilom pupil. She 
pressed Sady’s hand : 

* Look at her, la pauvre petite!’ 

Where the roads diverged by the great fountains, Lady 
Caroline paused ; and, with a sudden access of fine-lady urbanity, 
bade a condescending farewell to Madame Costanza. Then she 
addressed Sarolta : 

“Good-bye! So very interesting to have met you. I feel 
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sure you have a brilliant future before you. I hope one day we 
may hear you at Covent Garden . . . in Italian Opera. By the 
way, Lady Warborough asked me to tell you that she would be 
glad if you would go to see her. She is at the Park Hotel. I 
asked her to join us here to-day; but she was due at the Grand- 
Duchess’s. Good-bye again. I’m going away to-morrow. 
Perhaps we may meet . . . when you come to sing at Covent 
Garden. Johnny!’ 

Johnny stood facing his godmother. His hat was a trifle at 
the back of his head ; his legs were planted slightly apart ; his face 
was singularly expressionless. He might not be very brilliant, 
but he knew, as he told himself wrathfully, ‘ what the old girl was 
up to,’ and it added just another rivet to his resolve. For an 
appreciable moment there was silence in the little group; and 
then the young man said, in good-humoured off-hand tones : 

‘ T’ll see you to a cab, if you want to go back.’ 

‘Oh, no, Johnny dear,’ said Lady Caroline with equal cheer- 
fulness and determination, ‘ you’ll see me home, if you please. 
And you’ve got to pack for to-morrow morning, you know.’ 

Johnny gave a not unhumorous thought to those railway and 
opera tickets for which he had himself so readily paid ; then, as if 
she had not spoken, he repeated in the same everyday, pleasant 
voice : 

‘T’ll see you to a cab.’ 

The situation was becoming strained. Lady Caroline’s black 
eyes flashed fire. 

‘Ungrateful boy!’ thought she, ‘after my coming all this 
way, in the very middle of the season, and sitting through that 
dreadful opera, all because of his idiotic infatuation for an im- 
possible girl. I’m too good-natured.’ 

Madame Costanza did not speak; she looked on, amused. 
And the young things held their tongues, as was becoming. The 
tension was relieved by an unexpected encounter. 

A small dapper man, in a grey summer suit, swung up to them 
along the path with a military freedom of gait. He hesitated at 
sight of the group, paused, and took off his hat. 

“Mon Dieu—c’est Sir Pringle!’ exclaimed Madame. 

‘My dear Madame—why, Lady Caroline! ’—cried the new- 
comer. ‘Ah, my dear child—give me both your hands. I must 
congratulate you—I must indeed! It was superb, wasn’t it? 
I confess I take a little pride . . . As I said to Lady Warborough 
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just now at the Grand-Duchess’s: ‘‘ She was always my best 
pupil! ’’ I have left my little tribute at your apartments, Sarolta 
—I may still call you ‘‘ Sarolta ’’ ?—with a few words, just a few 
words of appreciation. Lady Caroline, I caught a glimpse of you 
last night. No, not quite our style of music—a bit mad, you 
know; but that’s the fashion. And there are fine things, now 
and then—very fine things. I’m just taking a stroll back to 
the hotel, through the Park. Which way—ah—are you all 
going?’ 

Here John Holdfast accomplished what he many a time told 
himself afterwards was one of the sharpest things he had ever 
done in his life. 

‘If you are going that way, Sir Arnold,’ he said, ‘ will you see 
Lady Caroline to a cab?—she wants to get back, and I am on for 
a bit of a walk.’ 

‘De-lighted, of course,’ said Sir Arnold with a blank look 
towards the two pretty girls and Madame Visconti’s broadly 
smiling face. 

‘Thank you, Sir Arnold,’ said Lady Caroline, with much 
dignity. ‘I shall be obliged if you will accompany me. . . . In 
a strange town, at the mercy of the first ruffianly cabman that 
comes along, I confess I do not like to be left to drive alone.’ 

Madame Costanza remained motionless till the couple, neither 
of whom could conceal dudgeon, had disappeared. Then she 
gave her expressive chuckle : 

***My best pupil . . .!’*”’ she mimicked: ‘‘‘I confess I 
take some little pride . . She lifted her voice and sang a 
soft yodel, and then began again, with mock emphasis : 

A little birch tree shimmered in the wood... . 
She loved the mighty oak that beside her stood... ! 
** Not quite our style of music—eh, Lady Caroline? ’’’ 

Chopin Mosenthal exploded, schoolboy fashion, doubling up in 
ecstasy, till his black curls almost swept his knee. Sady, caught 
by the infection of his mirth, stood looking at him, laughing gaily, 
without understanding the full point of the joke. Sarolta walked 
impatiently away. Everybody was tiresome to-day, she thought. 
She felt irritated all over; but the real soreness lay in the know- 
ledge that Madame Costanza had been simmoned by Lothnar; 
that Reinhardt had sat with him all night, and that she had had 
not even a little message. 

Johnny saw his opportunity and hurried after her. He knew 
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before he spoke that he was doing himself no good—yea, even 
damaging his cause. Yet speak he must; it seemed to him that 
his very loyalty demanded it. Every moment he passed in 
Frankheim showed him more clearly the ediousness of the career 
she had chosen, and her unfitness for it. 

‘ Sarolta—you can’t go on with this!’ he burst out. ‘ It will 
kill you. You’re looking ill already. You’ve grown quite thin, 
you know. It’s unbearable. Oh, I say, don’t you see, don’t you 
understand? It’s dreadful for a woman, for a lady... 
Sarolta, it’s not because I’m thinking of myself—’pon honour 
it isn’t. I’m thinking of you. If you’d let me take you out of 
it, you could do anything you liked. I’d not ask for myself. 
I’d be content . . .’ 

He choked. She allowed him to speak uninterrupted ; then, 
standing before him, gave him, between narrowed lids, one single 
glance of icy contempt; and, turning on her heel, ran back to 
Madame Costanza without a word. 

Johnny stared after her a second or two; then lifted his hat 
vaguely and walked away towards the park gates with great 
strides. 


So he packed his boxes that night after all—to Lady Caro- 
line’s dry triumph. But before he left he had a long conversation 
with Sady, which sent him on his travels less disconsolate than he 
would otherwise have been. 

Nevertheless, though Sady promised and comforted, she was 
herself by no means happy about Sarolta, and ventured to hint 
to Madame some of her reasons for anxiety. That doughty lady, 
however, was breezily optimistic : 

“Changed? Of course she is changed. What do you expect 
her to be? She’s going through a phase, my dear; she’ll come 
out of if again soon enough—soon enough. When the hard work 
begins once more, and she learns that the artist’s career does 
not stop at its first stage, and that it’s not all roses, and laurels, 
and orchids!—Eh, eh! did you see Sir Pringle’s orchids?—all 
this soap-bubble nonsense will float away, and you’ll find the real 
Sarolta again underneath. Eh, mon Dieu, leave her to her little 
triumphs! The disillusion will come soon enough.’ 

‘It’s not that, Madame,’ faltered Sady, her pretty forehead 
puckered into thoughtful lines. ‘She’s—oh, I don’t know how 
to explain—she’s not happy, not triumphant, in spite of her 
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success. She seems in a kind of dream all the time, and there’s 
only one thing she wants to talk about——’ 

‘Iphigenia, I suppose,’ said Madame Costanza cheerfully. 

‘No,’ said Sady in a very low voice—‘ Dr. Lothnar, Madame.’ 

The other gave a cry of derision. 

‘Lothnar—is that what you are afraid of, my poor child? 
Of course she’s in love with Lothnar. She would not be a human 
girl in this town if she wasn’t. Mon Dieu! Have I not been in 
‘love in the same way from sixteen upwards? Did I not cherish 
a peach-stone from the plate of Gayarré—did I not think of a big 
panful of charcoal because Rubinstein gave his photograph to my 
rival? Did I not—pooh, you’re a little Puritan, Sady—you came 
back in the Mayflower. Lass es schwirmen !—it is quite good for 
the art—she’ll have many another.’ 

Sady laughed, and tried to seem convinced, and to convince 
herself. But when she, in her turn, steamed away from Frank- 
heim—they waited for the second performance, Madame Costanza 
taking a hostile professional interest in Maria Seidel’s Clytem- 
nestra—the girl carried away an unwonted weight of despon- 
dency. ‘Sarolta was glad to see me go!’ she said to herself, 
and the tears she would not shed before Madame seemed to be 
dropping inwardly upon her anxious heart. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THERE was little change in the Hegemannsche Haus for the next 
week or so. The increased liberty which had come to Sarolta 
from the night of her début continued. Flowers were often sent 
to her from unknown admirers; and letters, some of which—the 
appreciation of kindly artists—she proudly kept; others which 
she had the good sense to tear up and fling away as hardly worth 
even a thought of anger. She saw Lothnar again during the 
necessary rehearsals with the new Clytemnestra; but these were 
conducted on purely business lines. She had no conversation 
with him, except a word or two on the second night of ‘ Iphigenia,’ 
which left her singularly depressed. He was in an unwontedly 
good humour—whatever impression Maria Seidel had made upon 
Laura Costanza, her intensity had ‘ satisfied’ the composer. On 
his way out of the theatre, leaning on Reinhardt’s arm, he crossed 
the girl, cloaked and hooded, and ready to staré under Fraulein 
Schwank’s escort. 
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‘ And one brings flowers to the Iphigenia, does not one?’ he 
said, his eyebrows twitching, as they always did when he was in 
jocular mood. 

‘Yes,’ answered Sarolta, crimsoning. A passionate dis- 
claimer of any desire for the forbidden tributes was trembling on 
her lips, when he interrupted her : 

‘It is well—it is well. Flowers are sweet. Smell them, 
Friulein Sarolta—smell them! ’ 

Her heart had felt like bursting as she walked home along the 
moonlit street. How far rather would she have been still the 
vestal whom he ‘ kept close.’ 

It was after the fifth successful performance of ‘ Iphigenia,’ 
to a house well-nigh as crowded as the first, that Frau Hegemann 
disappeared suddenly from the pension and was not seen again 
for two days. When she returned her face was distorted by violent 
weeping. And the rumour spread quickly through the house 
that Lothnar’s wife, her niece, was dead. The news was pre- 
sently confirmed in the local newspapers. The theatre was closed 
for a week; and when Dr. Lothnar resumed his place as con- 
ductor, he wore clothes of mourning. 

Frau Hegemann was wrapped in crépe, with a veil that swept 
the pavement, in good national fashion. She looked sourer than 
ever and was more silent as she presided at the meals. And 
often those sunken eyes of hers were red and inflamed from 
hidden tears. 

Sarolta, who had once had an evil thought of gladness to know 
Lothnar’s wife doomed and disfigured, had now no clear under- 
standing of her own feelings upon these death-tidings. It seemed 
to make so extraordinarily little outward difference to anyone 
except Frau Hegemann. 

Lothnar, if was true, looked haggard when she first beheld 
him again in his mourning garments; but that might have been 
the effect of the black. She had no speech of him then, or for 
many days afterwards; and she soon found herself a prey to a 
devouring desire to discover how far his bereavement—if such it 
could be called—really affected him. Did he mourn her whom 
he had once loved? Had old memories and old feelings re- 
awakened in him? Was it merely release? The problem pur- 
sued her in the life at once isolated and active that she now led. 

At last she ventured to question Reinhardt : 

‘ Did the Master mind? ’ 
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The tenor looked at her, surprised, a second; and then said 
gravely : 

‘ Fraulein Sarolta, there are wounds that the best friend must 
not probe. The Doctor speaks of it not at all.’ 

Sarolta felt dreadfully snubbed. Nor did Frau Bertha, with 
whom she was subsequently invited to Kaffee, tend to comfort 
her, though she was loquacious enough. According to her, it 
was pitiable to behold Lothnar’s grief. 

‘Not that he talks, bewahre !—that was never his way. But 
I brought little Ulrichchen to see him on his birthday, by invita- 
tion, Friulein Sarolta! Ach, I put a band of crépe round 
the little fellow’s Scotch coat, just as a tribute, you 
understand. And when the Master saw it, he said: ‘‘ Pfui, how 
ugly is that black! Let at least the poor child be free of it.”’ 
And then he sighed as if his heart was breaking. So changed 
he is, Fraulein Sarolta! ’ 

Though Bertha Reinhardt had a score of easy friendships, 
and addressed most of the members of her Kaffee Klatsch as 
‘Schatzchen,’ ‘Innig-geliebte,’ and ‘Theuerste,’ Sarolta was 
still ‘ Fraulein’ to her. The Hof-Doktor’s daughter could not 
forget the distance between herself and a professional singer. 

‘Iphigenia’ was given twice a week till the middle of 
August; though fashionable Frankheimers had gone to their 
cures, to sea or to mountain, long before, there was still a 
steady influx of curious visitors from all parts of the world. 
Indeed, had Lothnar chosen, he could have continued to produce 
the opera for months to come. 

But he did not choose. On the 15th of the month his theatre 
was closed ; he ordered his fellow-workers to go and enjoy holi- 
days, in the same autocratic manner as he set them to their task. 

Sarolta, still held in a state of tutelage, found that her summer 
outing had been arranged for her by Madame Costanza and her 
aunt. Sady—accompanied for propricty’s sake by the Normande 
—came to fetch her at Frankheim, and the three set off for a 
little-known, simple health-resort, high up in the Black Forest. 
There Sarolta was ordered to drink milk, and to bask as much as 
possible in the sunshine. She brought away a great fatigue of 
body and mind after the strain of the past year, and was glad 
enough of the enforced rest. 

Mrs. Mosenthal had increased her allowance, informing her 
in a jubilant letter that she had invested a hundred pounds of her 
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salary for her. Sarolta asked no questions; she cared not a jot 
for such matters. 


The girls had scarce been three weeks together, when a 
telegram summoned Sarolta back to Frankheim. It was brief 
enough : 


*‘ Zuriick kommen—Lothnar.’ 


She had spent the days of her Kur in a kind of apathy which 
had been of itself a repose. The milk she drank, the long dream- 
less sleeps which had replaced her broken nights, and the idle- 
ness of her waking hours, had done wonders for her appearance 
and health. But upon receipt of Lothnar’s telegram she became 
as one who has received a new soul: all her listlessness fell from 
her. She danced into Sady’s room with her news, and, at sight 
of the latter’s open dismay, alternately coaxed and stormed. In 
fact—just for that hurried day of packing and travelling—Sady 
found again the impetuous lovable comrade she thought to have 
lost for ever. 

The American sat watching her friend from the opposite seat 
of the railway-carriage, yearning in almost motherly fashion over 
her joyful agitation. 

‘What will be the end of if?’ wondered she. ‘ It’s more than 
Schwairmerei—it’s obsession! She’s got that telegram hidden 
away over her heart, I know—and oh! how pretty she is, and how 
lithe able to take care of herself!’ 

At the station they were met by Friedhelm Reinhardt, beam- 
ing as usual kindness and friendship. Sady, who was going on 
to Paris by the night-express, was delighted to hand over Sarolta 
to such safe keeping, and still more pleased when she heard that 
the Viking had appeared to fetch the girl back to his own home. 

‘You telegraphed to Frau Hegemann to have your room 
ready,’ he said. ‘Now, I have a little piece of news for you. 
It is not to the Hegemannsche Haus that you are going, Fraulein 
Sarolta; it is to ours! (Even now das Frauchen is nailing up 
muslin curtains to your bed.) Na—that is the Master’s wish! ’ 

Sarolta’s eyes danced. To be near the Altschloss; to be 
within sound of the horn when it should blow for Friedhelm; 
within sight of the gilded vanes—what a vision of bliss! Not to 
speak of pine-forest and torrent to look upon, instead of a mean 
and dowdy street! ; 
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‘That is too lovely!’ she cried in enthusiasm. 

‘Ja, nicht wahr?’ said Friedhelm. ‘ And the littlé wife will 
make you comfortable, never fear! ’ 

He chivalrously disguised the fact that the plan had been not 
altogether welcome to such a cosy and loving couple as they were. 
As for the girl, the newdbbrought the finishing touch of glamour 
to a golden day: Lothnar had thought of her; Lothnar had 
planned this for her! 

‘I fee) as if my feet could sing for joy to touch Frankheim 
soil again,’ she whispered fervently to Sady, when they parted. 

‘Good-bye, honey,’ said Sady, her eyes filling with tears. 
She watched the light figure go trippingly by the giant’s side all 
the length of the station, while those tears slowly overflowed. 
She was past caring now that Sarolta should care so little : it was 
her friend’s high spirits that filled her with unknown foreboding. 

As she got back into the railway carriage to the side of the 
impassive and cow-like Thérése of Normandy, a vague thought 
began to take shape in her mind : 

‘It will end by my coming here for good, to look after her. 
Meanwhile, I am glad she is with Frau Bertha.’ 


As the jingling droschke drove them slowly across the town, 
towards the Gate Tower, Friedhelm explained to Sarolta the 
reason of the sudden recall. 

* The Master is going to revive “‘ Hippolytus ’’—of course, you 
have heard, Friulein, of that early opera of his? Nay, I remem- 
ber telling you myself how the failure of it, in Berlin, nearly 
killed him. He has been going over the score ever since the 
production of ** Iphigenia.’ And now, I believe there is very little 
to alter after all. It is a grand work, with I know not what of 
youth and inspiration in it that may come but once in a lifetime. 
It has been the first-born child to him, the best-loved of his 
creations, and na, Fraulein, you know him; he has had no rest in 
his heart to think of it as a failure. He to fail, and in what his 
own genius proclaims as good! But the times were not ripe 
then. . . . Now they are—he can impose himself.’ 

Sarolta listened intently. Her pulses were throbbing. This 
was life again after the torpor of those long days—those days that 
had seemed so short to Sady! Here she was back in the centre 
of a mighty activity ; nay, she was actually part of it. 

‘And oh, Herr Reinhardt, he wants me! ’ 
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The man smiled down at her. 

‘We all want you,’ he said, in his pleasant way, ‘ but-—yes, 
Fraulein, though the Mastcr does not care that one should discuss 
his plans, it is, after all, no secret: he thinks of you for his 
Pheedra.’ 

‘His Phaedra!’ repeated Sarolta, clasping her hands, as if 
holding something precious and dear. 

Phedra! Sarolta knew as little of her as once she had known 
of Iphigenia, but she told herself that if it was to be another 
réle of sacrifice like that of Agamemnon’s daughter—how she 
would rejoice in it! 

Frau Bertha received her with reserve, but thawed perceptibly 
over the unaffected rapture the girl expressed at sight of the little 
room, which was smelling of soap and turpentine, perfect as a 
daisy in its simplicity, snowy with the freshest muslin curtains it 
is possible to imagine—a contrast indeed to the gloomy meagre- 
ness of the Hegemannsche chambers. When Frau Bertha should 
have gone, and she was free to let in the trees and the torrent, 
Sarolta felt that she would have no desire left. 

Before she went down to supper, she heard with an indescrib- 
able leap of the heart the Jong wild call of a horn across the 
darkening space, across the roar of the waters, the chant of the 
pines. 

‘I am too happy!’ she said to herself. 

But she found Frau Bertha, not unnaturally, cross at a sum- 
mons which robbed her of her Friedhelm’s company at such a 
moment. Something he had said to her before he departed had 
likewise ruffled her. ‘That girl upstairs, she has grown 
charmingly pretty, has she not? Reizend hiibsch!’ 

Sarolta was not destined to meet Lothnar for another week. 
She received orders to learn, and rehearse with Reinhardt, 
Phzdra’s first scene with Hippolytus. It began to dawn upon 
her that she was on probation, after all. And at the conclusion 
of several rehearsals, she could see that Reinhardt himself 
doubted whether the part were suited to her. Nay, it became 
clear that, in spite of his encouraging words on the evening of 
her arrival, he scarcely wished her success. 

‘It is a very hateful character, Fréulein Sarolta,’ he said to 
her one day. ‘I cannot conceive why the Master should think 
of you for it. It is no réle for a young girl like you. Ach! it 
would do you no harm to rest on your Iphigenia for a little while ; 
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and that, you know, will be repeated from time to time for many 
years.” 

Here, Sarolta, almost as much to her own surprise as to 
his, burst into tears, and he ventured no further word on the 
subject. She had herself realised it was a hateful character. The 
German adapter had brought into the Greek tragedy a certain 
element of human responsibility which robbed it of its antique 
simplicity, and the sense of a divinely ordained doom. She could 
not feel herself Phaedra. The words and music, with their evil 
passion and strength, could not be expressed by that pure voice 
of hers, so as to sound in the least convincing, even in her own 
ears. 

‘The Master has made a mistake,’ said Reinhardt to his 
wife. ‘ Kverything about the child is too innocent for the part.’ 

‘It is, iiberhaupt, no career for a well-brought-up young 
woman,’ said Frau Bertha sententiously. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ar last the order came that Lothnar was expecting them. 
Sarolta, as she and Reinhardt walked up together to the dilapi- 
dated portals of the Altschloss, was sick with apprehension. 

‘ Aber, Fraulein Sarolta . . .’ the tenor expostulated, feebly 
enough, at sight of her white face. Sarolta knew that he wished 
her out of it, and the resentment this knowledge caused in her 
was perhaps what saved her from being altogether paralysed by 
nervousness. 

Lothnar was waiting for them, with Webel. He showed all 
that fierce impatience to get to the music which she had learned 
to understand. 

‘Late, late!’ was his sole greeting; and then, ere there was 
a moment for excuse or expostulation, he exclaimed, ‘ Na, you are 
panting . . . you have hurried . . . a pretty preparation for 
singing! ’ 

With his unalterable sweetness of temper, Reinhardt merely 
smiled; he unbuttoned his frock-coat, then spread the scores on 
the music-stand. 

It was Hippolytus who opened proceedings, to Sarolta’s 
relief, but it seemed to her that never had Reinhardt’s voice 
sounded so lifeless. With rapidly beating heart, trembling as 
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she stood, she waited for the moment when Phedra breaks in 
with her wild cry of passion. She knew she struck the first notes 
with unfaltering attack; the spirit of defiance had sprung up 
out of the very centre of her terror. As she sang, she felt anger 
increase upon her. How monstrous it would be if Reinhardt, 
from some supersentimental German notion, were to spoil this 
vital chance for her! As if the artist should not be above such 
pettiness! Had not Lothnar himself said to her, ‘ You must 
put your spirit where I will’? What—she, Sarolta, to be out 
of his dearest work? That was a thought unendurable. 

Upon a ringing note, Lothnar, who had been sifting with his 
hand shading his eyes, sprang to his feet, and with one move- 
ment cast the two music-desks on the floor. Sarolta stared 
aghast; in the heat of the fighting mood that had held her as 
she sang, she had felt elated, confident; never had her voice 
sounded better to herself, but upon her the Master’s fury fell : 

‘Does one sing Phedra as if one was scolding? How is it 
possible? Do you again not know the story? Have you no wits 
in your head to understand the words?—-You love him, you are 
pleading for his love—a guilty love, comprehend that—and you 
want to make him feel, him .. . Hippolytus, the dedicate, 
Artemis’ pure hunter . . . Hippolytus the clean-souled, that 
your love is greater than sin—sweeter than honour—a deeper 
necessity than truth! ’ 

‘With all respect, Master,’ said Reinhardt firmly, ‘that is 
what such a maiden as Friulein Sarolta can never understand.’ 

‘So!’ Lothnar turned with a long-drawn snarl, and it was 
the beloved tenor who now came under the searing wrath of the 
blue eyes. ‘That is your opinion, is it? And let me tell you 
that you’re just as bad to-day as she is—you’re singing Hippo- 
lytus as if he was Joseph—was? Ach,’ cried the genius, fling- 
ing his arms aloft and shaking them at the painted ceiling. 
‘This is doom . . . this is fate! My Hippolytus, the treasure of 
my soul . . . thou, thou to fail me! . . . Patience! Patience!’ 

He cast himself in his chair, and ran his fingers through 
his hair. But in a second he was up again, as if moved by 
springs. And facing the two, who stood tongue-tied, almost like 
chidden children— 

“Is it possible,’ he burst forth again, ‘that you cannot see, 
that you cannot feel!—What! I plunge you into the heart of a 
storm, and my thunder does not peal into your soul, my light- 
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ning does not flash into your vision! ... You, girl, look at 
him! Look at him, I say, not at me! . . . Is he not tall, is he 
not strong and disdainful? Is he not a man to waste a woman’s 
heart within her for longing? Ach, maiden, maiden you may 
be, but it is of maidens that women are made. Look at him! I 
tell you that he is beautiful, if you don’t see it—all Friedhelm 
Reinhardt as he is! Forget that he is Friedhelm Reinhardt, 
that you are Fraulein . . . Friulein—ach was? What matters 
it?——Be Phedra!’ 

‘ Aber, bester Meister,’ . . . pleaded Reinhardt, the scarlet 
rushing to his handsome face. 

‘Look at him!’ shouted Lothnar again, bearing down the 
interruption with a stamp of his foot 

If the giant was scarlet, Sarolta had turned white to the lips. 
She was bewildered; beyond words terrified. Herr Webel sat 
like an unwound automaton, staring straight at his score. 

As suddenly as it had come upon him, Lothnar’s passion 
here passed away. 

‘Pick up the music-stands, Friedl,’ he said quite gently. 
‘Fraulein Sarolta, sit down for a little while; it is best I should 
put Hippolytus through his part first. Now, old Kerl, do if 
again, for me. Ach, from that grandeur—*‘ Oh Mother Earth 

. oh Sun that makest clean! ’’—Come, thou twin-soul of 
mine, give forth my fire.’ 

Friedhelm answered to this call as to a trumpet-blast. He 
sang and seemed to leap to the height of his art with one 
superb spring. When he paused for Phedra’s answering cry, 
the girl half rose from her seat, not knowing what was expected 
of her. Lothnar gave her a swift look, held her a moment sway- 
ing as if were on his own doubt, and then, with a gesture, cast 
her back. He turned to Friedhelm, and held out his hands. 

‘Eh, Webel,’ he cried over his shoulder, ‘ what do you say 
to that?’ 

“A magnificence,’ said Webel, without moving. 

The contrast between the man’s manner and the extravagancé 
of his words brought a laugh to both Lothnar and his tenor 
that made a pleasant diversion in the room. 

‘T’ll have no more from thee to-day,’ said the Master, and 
once again he wheeled round upon Sarolta. ‘Na, little Iphi- 
genia . . .” At the genial sound of the words she lifted her 
eyes, full of a sudden hope. ‘Is it so hard for you to change 
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into a Phaedra? What if I were to put you through it myself? 
A little rehearsal, just you and I together . . . how would that 
go?’ 

She stood, with parted lips, scarcely able to credit the happy 
promise after the hopelessness and the sense of failure. Fried- 
helm, disapproving as he was of the part for her, could not 
refrain from smiling. 

‘She is undoubtedly becoming quite extraordinarily pretty,’ 
he thought, once again, in his brotherly way. 

‘Come to-morrow then, child, soon after ten.’ Lothnar 
spoke in the same benevolent, unwontedly gentle manner. 

Sarolta took tone and look to her heart, as a memory of 
never-to-be-forgotten sweetness. ‘He likes me. In spite of all, 
he trusts me!’ It seemed to her almost as much bliss as she 
could ever want in life. 

‘And I?’ asked Reinhardt jocosely. ‘Are you still afraid 
I shall make an oratorio of it?’ 

‘Bah!’ said Lothnar, striking him on the shoulder. ‘ Dist 
ja, mein Hippolytus—I believe thou wast playing thy little trick 
upon me, lest I should take thee too much as a matter of 
course.’ 

‘Never have I seen him in better cheer,’ said Friedhelm to 
his companion, as they went light-heartedly homewards through 
the golden woods. ‘And yet, at the beginning—brrrr, Frau- 
lein Sarolta, it was squally weather, was it not?’ 

‘ And after all,’ said Sarolta, not without a point of indigna- 
tion in her voice, ‘ he does not think me so incapable of learning 
the réle.’ 

Friedhelm locked down at her thoughtfully. 

‘To teach you himself . . .? he murmured. ‘ Never have I 
known him do that for anyone. It is a great honour.’ 

‘Yes, it is a great honour,’ said Sarolta softly. 

‘ And it is true,’ proceeded Reinhardt, after a pause, ‘ never 
will he find again so pure a soprano, Fraulein. And it has 
gained in power. I noticed that to-day.’ 


It was reserved for Frau Reinhardt to cast a damper on the 
two singers’ satisfaction. 

‘What,’ she exclaimed—‘ Friiulein Sarolta to go . . . alone 
. . . to the Schloss to-morrow! A young lady under my care, to 
be alone in the company of a gentleman! Dr. Lothnar is 
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still a man in the prime of life, and he a widower now! What 
will Frau Hegemann say? What will all Frankheim think of 
me?’ 

Sarolta sat stiffly, holding her foaming coffee-cup. Scarlet- 
cheeked and furious—she could not tell her hostess to her face 
that hers was a horrid little mind; but this was what she wanted 
to tell her. 

‘Ah, thou, my love,’ soothed Reinhardt, unmoved, ‘ with 
thy Court education thou wilt never understand the simple ways 
of artists,’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘Loox at me,’ said Lothnar. 

He was sitting at one of the pianos, in the odd great music- 
room, and Sarolta was standing beside him. The two were 
alone. So had he said, ‘ Look at me,’ upon that first after- 
noon at the Schloss when he had told her the story of Iphi- 
genia. The memory of that hour suddenly flooded her. 

‘IT am Agamemnon, and thou art my child, my beloved.’ 

Was he going to tell her in similar fashion the story of 
Phedra? But that story she knew. 

She looked at him as he bade her, and there was suddenly a 
shrinking within her, a distaste, almost an anger. She wanted, 
even more passionately than on that bygone day, to be chosen 
again ; but pride and instinct alike revolted from the réle itself. 

‘’s ist eine hassliche Geschichte,’ had Reinhardt said. Then, 
as she gazed down into the Master’s eyes, the sense of rebellion 
died. He struck a chord, still fixing her. 

‘Can you sing now?’ he asked, under his breath. 

There was a faint smile dawning about the corners of his 
eyes and lips. All at once she was afraid of bursting into tears. 

‘T don’t know,’ she stammered. She could not imagine why 
she should feel so unutterably miserable. 

He got up with a quietness, unwonted to that creature of 
leaping haste. 

‘ After all,’ he said, still in that singular low voice, ‘ we can 
talk a little first.’ 

She had taken a step or two away from him as he rose, and 
now stood in the curve of the grand piano. Te leant across to 
her, resting his arms upon the unlifted desk. 
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‘What have they put into your head about Phaedra over 
there?—das Frauchen! With her there is nothing good in love, 
outside a little ring. So ein Weibchen! . . . But you—come 
now, have you not an artist’s soul? Can you not see that love is 
a sacred thing in itself? Na—if you had been born Phedra in 
those older freer days—I will say those purer days—and you 
had met an Hippolytus, a noble, free, clean being, say such a 
one as our Reinhardt yonder . . .’ 

He broke off. His gaze devoured her, swept as if through 
every crevice of her soul. Instinctively she flung back her head, 
scarlet and unaccountably indignant. 

‘Reinhardt!’ she echoed in a tone of resentment. 

Lothnar’s eyelids fluttered for a moment down over those 
intolerable eyes, a twitching passed on his face. To the girl, 
staring at him with she knew not what horror of apprehension in 
her heart, it seemed as if beard and hair were stirred as by 
invisible flames. 

‘So! es geht nicht also!—Nothing there.’ He spoke in self- 
communion. ‘I thought as much.’ 

He straightened himself; twisted his fingers into his beard, 
and stood looking at her. Slowly she felt as if the power of 
thought were ebbing from her. He came round to her. 

‘So white,’ he went on, in the same manner. ‘ How could 
anything so white know Phedra? ’ 

He laid his hands on her shoulders. She did not know if he 
spoke the words aloud or only to the spirit : ‘ Sieh mich an! And 
so, absolutely, Phedra wilt thou be? Yes—I will, too, that thou 
shouldst be Phedra. Such a young soul as thou art, yet my 
soul is young too . . . eternal young! Ach, do we not under- 
stand each other?’ 

He bent and kissed her on the lips. She would have fallen 
at his feet had he not caught her in his arms. She saw his 
face bent over hers, as through weaving mists, and it seemed 
to her that the fire leaped and played. She heard his voice as 
from a far distance. ‘ What, still white?’ 

As he spoke, her heart sprang into an ecstasy of realisation. 
He steadied her; she clung to his arm with both her hands, 
and buried her face in his coat-sleeveé. 

When his hand came and turned that face gently but relent- 
lessly to the light, the blood was singing in her ears, 
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‘ Now, that is well. Now, so burns a rose in your face, such 
a splendour-flower.’ 

His grasp about her relaxed, and she stood alone. He took 
a slow turn in the room, and came back to her; and then round 
her ice-cold hands his were again clasped, gripping tight. 

‘Have we not understood each other? Now you are a child 
no longer. You are a woman, and my singer. See, I will kiss 
you twice again: once to seal the red on your lips that love may 
flower there for evermore; and once for silence.’ 

She held him back as he bent towards her, not from any 
reasoned following of his words, but from a sense that there 
was a joy too great for her endurance. He made no effort to 
break down that frail barrier. His voice caressed her with an 
intoxicating softness that she had never heard in it till this day. 

‘Wilt not?’ 

‘No,’ she panted, while in her heart she was cleaving to 
him, longing to be once again within those arms and to hide her 
crimson cheeks against his breast. 

‘TI will be silent,’ she breathed, not knowing what she said. 
‘And I—I.. .’ 

His gaze mused upon her. All the power and strength of the 
man surrounded her, held her, played with her. 

‘From the first, you have ever learned quickly,’ he said. 
And then he added, still with the caress in his voice, ‘ What is 
postponed is not forgotten, and we have still to sing.’ 

To sing! Anything in the world would have been easier to 
her. She wanted to cry most of all—to cry and be comforted. 
She wanted assurances that she was not dreaming, that this un- 
believable thing was true—wanted him to say again that his 
soul was young for her; that she was his chosen; that they 
understood each other. She wanted, with all the innocent 
ardour of her trapped heart, to have those kisses of the Master 
that she had just refused. But through the confusion of her 
tangled emotions, through the pangs of a joy that was too acute 
not to be pain, one thing stood forth: he had called her his 
Singer; and she knew that if—incomprehensible rapture !—she 
was to be all the rest, she was to be this to him first—his 
Singer. 

So she sang, faltering, brokenly, with now a failing almost 
of sound, now, suddenly pulsing from her heart to her lips, an 
outburst of joy, as realisation recurred like a wave. 
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He took her once through the score, without comment, and 
then shut the piano. 

‘For to-day, enough.’ 

He sat on, contemplating the brown wood. 

‘Shall I go ?’ she asked at length. 

He sprang up with his old abruptness : 

‘Yes. And to-morrow, come again.’ 

There might have been twenty people in the room, from the 
everyday manner in which he helped her on with her furs and 
walked to the door with her. 

On the threshold, however, he paused. 

‘If I blow the horn twice, it will be for you, to-morrow,’ he 
said—‘ for you alone.’ 

And, suddenly smiling, he laid his fingers on his lips, and 
then on hers. 

She understood as if he had spoken. ‘ Words are not needed 
between us,’ she told herself, as she went slowly out into the 
leaf-strewn avenue. 

Instead of going straight home, she dived into the thick 
recesses of the wood. It was a mellow autumn day, under a sky 
of that ethereal blue which holds a kind of lovely melancholy 
unlike spring joy or summer pride. All the glade was golden 
with dying and drifting beech-leaves. A birch-tree shone here 
and there, as if in its secret depth the wood were breaking into 
flame. 

“He loves me . . . he loves me . . .’ The girl sat on the 
root of a tree, repeating this to herself; there was no room for 
another thought. But by-and-by she began to realise and re- 
live again every moment of that hour which had opened upon 
her life with a radiance as unexpected as it was overwhelming. 

Only a little while ago she had gone up that avenue 
trembling in uncertainty, like a schoo)gir), to her secretly adored 
Master, almost as the worshipper of old may have gone to the 
shrine of the god—and she had come away hence—had he not 
himself said it?—child no longer, but woman-souled. Oh, if it 
was to be woman to love so intensely that there was no death 
she would not give herself up to for his smile, no fire she would 
not leap through for his kiss, then it was true she was a woman! 
. . . He had wanted to kiss her again, and yet again, and she 
had, with a movement of shrinking, incomprehensible to her 
now, drawn back from him,—‘ Once, that love might flower.’ 
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... Ah, that was not needed! ‘Once, for silence ’—that was 
not needed either! But the kisses, they were needed ; her soul 
was crying out for the touch of his lips. Not that she failed to 
understand—‘ We two, we understand each other.’ He was too 
noble, too great in his strength to press where she shrank. And 
how could he not ask for silence? Once again she saw him stand 
before her, smiling, while the new mourning enveloped him. 

Suddenly she remembered Frau Bertha’s shrill protest. 
‘Alone with him, and he but a month’s widower!’ ‘So ein 
Weibchen!’ How little indeed such a mind would understand 
the sacredness of love, of a love like hers and the Master’s, 
sprung from soul to soul, like a flame! 


Sarolta was awake most of that night. For the first part of it 
she studied the words of ‘ Phedra’ with an intensity born of the 
day’s revelation, and took shame to herself for having misread 
and found ugliness in what held, after all, nothing but a great 
love and the sorrow of it. How would it have been with her if 
she had known herself as she knew herself now—all Lothnar’s— 
and he had known it and contemned her? 

It was Phedra’s treachery at the end that was the ugly part 
of the story, not her great love, sacred by its very greatness. 
But then Phedra must have been mad! Yes, Sarolta told her- 
self, Phedra was mad, and the vengeful goddess alone was 
responsible for that betrayal in death. Well might Phedra have 
gone mad! . . . How would it be with Sarolta, were Lothnar, 
who had yet once loved her, to love her no more? ‘ That would 
be death,’ said the girl aloud to the lonely silence of her little 
room, 

According to her custom, the windows were open to the night, 
and the voice of the torrent roared in upon her. Leaving her 
score, she leaned out into the darkness. Her soul seemed to 
slip from the body and fly across the hidden spaces to where a 
tiny light ever and anon gleamed yellow between swaying tree- 
shadows. So he, too, was watching. No wonder she could not 
sleep. Was he thinking of her, as she of him? Dare she linger 
on such a hope? 

She told herself that she would never be unreasonable, that 
she would understand, as no woman on earth would understand, 
exactly her place in his life: his singer, part of his work. Yet 
for that very reason more of a helpmate than any other woman 
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could ever be. ‘The voice of his inspiration,’ he had called 
Reinhardt. To be that to Lothnar, only more intimately, as 
wife is closer than friend—what a vision it was that spread before 
her, palpitating with a glory so dazzling that she could scarce 
look upon it! 

Much to Frau Bertha’s scandal, the next morning Sarolta 
explained that the two blasts of the horn, which resounded 
towards the eleventh hour, were for herself and not for Rein- 
hardt. The little woman flung up both hands as the wooden 
house shook to the slamming of its outer door on the girl’s 
hurried exit. 

‘I tell thee, Friedl,’ she cried, ‘that is becoming a bold 
thing.’ 

The tenor looked at her with his large indulgence. 

‘Nay, my heart, it is the artist’s ways that are foreign to 
your nature.’ 

‘To such ways,’ said the wife fiercely, ‘I will never accustom 
myself. Do not ask it of me.’ 

‘I do not ask it of thee,’ he said, and kissed her forehead 
between the curling-pins, which still restrained her two front 
locks. 

Yet Frau Bertha need not have entertained any apprehen- 
sions as to the propriety of her guest’s visit to the Altschloss this 
day. 

From the threshold of the music-room Sarolta saw Webel at 
the piano. She halted involuntarily with a sinking of her heart. 
She had come to Lothnar, running the length of road and 
avenue, with no thought but that she was the loved one coming 
to the beloved, troth-plighted by yesterday’s hour—yesterday’s 
unimaginable hour! 

She entered the room slowly, as if all her ardour and joy had 
been turned to a leaden dulness. Was it possible that he had not 
desired to see her alone, were it but for one moment—for the 
space of one of those kisses to set her soul singing for all the long 
day to follow? How were her lips to sing if her soul did not? 
Then she felt his eye upon her, and the scarlet rushed into her 
face. It seemed to her as if by that glance he had caught her to 
him. With it light broke upon her perplexity. 

How foolish her doubts! Had he not to think of her, of her 
good name as well as of his own, since the world must not know 
of their understanding across a fresh-made grave? 
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But all he said to her was the old reproach : 

‘You have come too quickly . . . you are panting. We will 
wait.—Webel, just run through this passage for me. I have 
thought of a change of measure here.’ 

Under Webel’s fingers the stormy accompaniment to 
Phedra’s first song broke into the room, much, thought 
Sarolta, as the noise of the torrent would break into the wooden 
house on the opening of her window. She began to lose herself 
in the pulsing interest which the next ten minutes held. 
Between the composer and his interpreter she could hear a 
masterpiece in the making—Lothnar’s very brain at work! 

He called her up at last; and she sang. He stood at the back 
of her all the while, yet never had she felt his presence more 
intensely. 

‘Well, what do you think of it, Alter?’ came his voice in the 
pause that succeeded the last falling note. 

‘Tt goes,’ said the imperturbable conductor. 

‘It goes better,’ amended Lothnar; ‘to-morrow it will go 
better still.’ 

On that she was dismissed. 


In spite of philosophy and common-sense, in spite of the 
satisfaction of his approval, she went home in a turmoil of 
misery. Between to-day and yesterday—what a gulf! He had 
not even touched her hand. She went straight up into her own 
room and flung herself on the bed ; but she could not cry. There 
seemed to be an angry fire within her that scorched all 
tenderness. 

Presently the reaction came; once again she chided herself 
for the folly, for the want of trust . . . she was showing her- 
self unworthy of him! She called back every word he had 
spoken the day before, and balm crept into her soul. And was 
there not to-morrow? 

But, on the morrow, when she drew near the music-room, 
there came a kind of faintness upon her. Well could Phedra’s 
languid moan befit her present mood! As she stood, lacking 
the power to knock, the door was flung open, and Lothnar stood 
before her. With one glance she saw that the room was empty; 
her heart gave a great leap. 

He took both her hands and drew her in, shut the door 
hehind her with his shoulder, and remained looking at her, still 
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holding her hands. His luminous, extraordinary eyes went over 
her, and again she had the sensation as if the look was an 
actual caress. 

‘Immer so blass!’ he said. His voice had the low note that 
bewitched her ear. ‘Still so pale!’ 

And as she hung on his gaze, feeling as if it held her soul, 
he went on, after that manner of his, speaking more to himself 
than to her : 

* Macht nichts—macht nichts !—Between this whiteness and 
that, there lies the red. Fire and fire and glow between: 
Iphigenia’s and Phedra’s, both white, though never the same. 
Understand that, thou little one : over the red there is no leaping 
back.’ 

He released her hands; then, from a basket of flowers on the 
table, with much deliberation, he separated a crimson carnation 
and gave it to her. 

‘Fools will beflower me,’ he said, smiling. ‘ But, to-day, 
there is some use in it. Place the red of it, there, in thy breast. 
So. And, with thy little white face above it, thou wilt be to- 
day such a Phzdra as has sprung out of my heart.’ 

He rang the bell and Webel came in. 


When she had sung, Lothnar did not speak, but he looked at 
Webel, and that sapient man of music nodded his bearded 
head. 

‘To-morrow,’ said the Master then, ‘we can have our 
Hippolytus back.’ 

‘With permission,’ Webel insinuated, ‘since next Thurs- 
day the theatre re-opens with ‘‘ Prometheus ”’ ’ 

‘Tscha!—‘‘ Prometheus ’’!’ interrupted the Master, im- 
patiently. . 

Webel made no reply, but adjusted his spectacles and turned 
his round gaze back to the score. 

Lothnar stood, a frown of vexation on his countenance. 
Sarolta could feel in her own soul the frenzy of his impatience 
to go on with the work in hand. With unexpected reasonable- 
nes3, however, he suddenly gave in: 

‘Hast recht—‘‘ Prometheus ”’ is, after all, also son of mine. 
But forget not—ah, let none of you forget! ’—his inspired gaze 
lightened—‘ that ‘‘ Hippolytus’’ is my beloved! Of all my 
children ‘‘ Hippolytus’* is my darling!’ Then he laughed, 
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‘No favourites with that one,’ he said, jerking his thumb 
towards the quiet, ponderous figure. ‘Oh, thou old automaton! 
Well—Saturday be it then. Phadra and Hippolytus together 
here. Understood?’ 

He broke into laughter, incomprehensible to the girl, rubbed 
his hands together, and then ran them through his beard. 

‘It goes—it goes!’ he cried, with the glee of a child. 

That laughter haunted Sarolta. She hardly knew if it was 
happiness or misery that she carried uway with her to-day. He 
had said once more wonderful and unforgettable things; he had 
made her feel more than ever that she was his, that she was 
even as he wished her to be-—‘ such a Phaedra as has sprung 
from my heart!’ Could Lothnar’s lips utter words of deeper 
content in her? And the flower! Every breath of its deep 
fragrance was sweet as a kiss. Yet he had not kissed her! .. . 
Yet he had dismissed her till Saturday, without a hint of regret 
—and this was Tuesday! 

Suddenly she felt horribly alone. There was no one to whom 
she could speak, to whom tell her fantastic story, by whom be 
envied and congratulated, be scolded and reassured. If Sady 
were only by her side! 

Upon this impulse she opened her desk and began feverishly 
to write. But, even as pen touched paper, an indescribable 
repugnance to set forth her secret came upon her. It was not 
only the memory of how he had trusted her to silence, it was 
an unreasoned instinct in herself. So she wrote barely three 
lines : 


‘Sady, I don’t know if I am the happiest, or most unhappy, 
of creatures! 
‘Your Sarouta.’ 


When the letter was posted she told herself that Sady would 
think her mad. 


(To be continued.) 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE 
PLOUGH. 


WITH this number of the Magazine is 
given the fourth of a series of ‘ Exami- 
nation Papers’ on the works of famous 
authors, being the Right Hon. G. W. E. 
Russell’s questions on Charles Dickens. 
For the best set of answers to this paper 
the Editor offers a prize of Two Guineas. 
The name of the Prizewinner will be announced in the May number 
of the Magazine, together with the correct answers to the questions. 

The prize in the February Browning Competition has been won 
by Miss A. A. Tait, 15 York Road, Harrogate, for the best answers 
to six supplementary questions set by Mr. Owen Seaman. 
Mr. Seaman was so much struck by the closeness of the competition 
and the high standard attained that he generously offered a second 
prize of One Guinea, and this has been awarded to Mrs. A. H. Smith, 
Stokeleigh, Weybridge. The cheques have been duly forwarded to 
these two competitors. 

We print below Mr. Seaman’s supplementary questions, with 
their answers, and references: 
































1. Quote the single line which defines the difference between men and chess- 
men. Answer: ‘ Men go on moving when your hand’s away.’ (‘ Luria,’ 
Act IV.) 

2. What was the address of the lady who was sent for trial to a famous court 
of judgment on a charge of murder? Answer: Smyrna. (‘The Ring 
and the Book’: Dominus Hyacinthus de Archangelis.) 

3. What are the essential words of the line which consists of a polite peri- 
phrasis for suicide? Answer: ‘ Voluntary passage from this life to 
that.’ (‘Za Saisiaz.’) 

4. What remedies are mentioned in Browning (a) for festered lips; (6) for 
faint eyes? Answer: A lizard’s skin. Arsenic. (‘Sordello,’ 
‘Pietro of Abano.’) 

5. Which of Browning’s characters were absolutely unanimous in regard to 
the attributes of youth? Answer: Clotho, Laschesis, Atropos. (‘ Apollo 
and the Fates.’) 

6. What line spoken by Guido (‘The Ring and the Book’) occurs, word for 

word, in a later poem? Answer: ‘ Agistry’s haunting curse, the 

Incomplete.’ (‘ Beatrice Signorini.’) 
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We reprint Viscount St. Cyres’ paper on Lewis Carroll, with the 
correct answer to each question. 


PAPER III. 
On Lewis Carroll’s Works. 
By VISCOUNT ST. CYRES. 


1. Which of the various pieces of good advice given her did Alice find it 

hardest to put into practice? Answer: Always remember who you are. 

2. Whose performance on what instrument might have reminded whom of his 
happy youth? Answer : The lizard’s pencil. ‘The Butcher. 

3. For how many haddocks’ eyes might the Aged Man have bought a remedy 
for one of his ailments? Answer : 216. 

4. How may the apple inside a dumpling be otherwise described? Answer : 

Pent in a wheaten cell. 

5. Give a short and unlikely query addressed to one who has been offered 
undesired refreshment. Answer: Thirst quenched, I hope? 

6. Which prominent character resembles in disposition which of the parts of 
speech? Answer: The Queen of Hearts. Verbs. 

7. Who moved even more delicately than the White Rabbit, and why? 
Answer: Porters, for their tread is velvet. 

8. In what respect did the Baker resemble the Fat Boy in ‘ Pickwick’? 
Answer : In inability to wink. 

9. Who, by what transposition of a popular maxim, might have consoled the 
cook for the gardener’s mistake? Answer: The Ghost. Onions are a 
weakness. 

10. What kind of an animal might Alice, who heard the Gnat talk long before 
she set eyes on it, have fairly imagined it to be? Answer: A man- 
like ape. 

1l. Had the mouse possessed the talent of a dramatist, what might it have 
made of the Norman Conquest? Answer: A whiz. 

12. Whose lung capacity was inferior to the Knight Mayor’s own? Answer: 
The author’s own. 


Puzzledom was in the ascendant with the Lewis Carroll paper. 
No competitor came near to complete success, not even the enthusiast 
who, suddenly remembering having sent in a set of answers without 
appending name and address, must have dashed out to buy another 
copy of the Cornnitiu—for the duplicate paper of answers arrived 
safely by the next post. 

Questions Nos. 1, 8, 10, and 12 proved the hardest nuts to crack ; 
in No. 1 the alternative answer ‘ Leave off (growing) at seven ’ was 
ruled admissible. Quite an unexpectedly large number of competitors 
answered No 5. 

The first eight competitors, is may be noted, were all ladies; the 
winner being Miss M. E. Thomson, Ashbank, Penrith, to whom a 
cheque for Two Guineas has been sent. 
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PAPER IV. 
On the Works of Charles Dickens. 
By the RIGHT HON. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 


. Who carried what peculiarity into Devonshire? 

. Who had been a little unfortunate in taking cold at what ceremony? 

. Who did not go to church on Christmas morning with the old couple and the 
pewful of children? 

. ‘What the Italians call——’ Complete the sentence. 

. What did the Englishman say who learnt French and thought it so like 
English? 

. What feminine idiosyncrasy ‘ is fruitful hot water for all parties’? 

. Who lived at Taunton Vale? 

. Whom would the prospect of finding anybody out in anything have kept 
awake under the influence of henbane? 

. What ultimately became of the gentleman who laboured under an erroneous 
view of the locality of his stomach? 

. Who made a spectral attempt at drollery, and in what coloured epectaocles? 

. At what date was aptitude for business to be rewarded with a bowl of punch? 
. Who, in ordering dinner, expressly barred slugs? 





Competitors must observe the following rules : 


1. Each question must be answered in not more than six words. 
2. All replies must be sent in on the printed and perforated form 


supplied with the Magazine. This form should be folded and 
sealed, and must be in the hands of the Editor not later than the 
first post on Thursday, April 6, 1911. 
3. No correspondence can be undertaken by the Editor, whose decision 
is final. 








